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Help a | — Supplies, Trimmings, 
and Advice! All these are dis- 
pensed at our famous Notions 
Counter. Pres-Mits, Pres-Kloths, 
shieldsand shoulder pads, threads 









_ 
Help*2 — sutton, belt, and buckle 


coverings. No need to run all over 
town to get this work done—we 
cover buttons and buckles from your 
own material. Turn out custom- 














made belts, too. Not tomention hem- 
stitching, and machine-made_ but- 
tonholes. All done quickly, expertly, 
and at small charge. Pass this infor- 
mation on to your students—it will 


and bindings . . . every little 
thing your students may need. 
Such clever dress-“‘makers”’ too, 
as pleatings, lingerie trims, em- 
broidered bandings. All this, and 


sewing help and advice too. save them time. 






Help *3_— molded-to-you 
Singer Forms! This is the first 
practical form molded right on 
the figure, duplicating every 
curve. It eliminates all try- 
ons, cuts dressmaking time in 
half. We’ve made hundreds of 
these wonderful “twins” for 
teachers and girls of college 
age. Ask us for details about 
it, also the budget terms, next 
time you're in your Singer 
Shop. 





















Help *4 —Sewing Guides at at Help*5 — “Doctoring” for your 
Discount! Order these famous il- Sewing Machines. Estimates on nec 
lustrated Guides for your stu- essary repairs without obligation. 
dents from your local Singer 
Shop. You can obtain them at 
a big saving if ordered in dozen 
lots or more. The Dressmaking 
and Home Decorating Guides, (For your students’ information, 
we also rent machines, by the 
month, or by the hour, at Singer 


Sewing Centers.) 


Special prices to schools on parts 
and supplies. New sewing machines 
are hard to get these days so take 
good care of the machines you have! 
Ait regularly 25¢ each, cost you 
wae Tat : \8 only 15¢ each: The Make-Over 
Guide, regularly 15¢, costs you 
only 10¢. Set of 3 books, regu- 
larly 59¢, you get for 40¢. 





All Singer factories are engaged 
in vital war work 


SINGER sewine centers 


Singer Sewing Machine C fom pany 


for al) countries 





Copyright 1943 U.=.A. The Singer Manufacturing Company. All rignts reser 
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Key 

She Knows 
How Important, 
Uncle Sam’s 


¥ En 
paste “ti Are... 


This country’s Home Economists and 
Dietitians are playing an important role 
in disseminating information concerning 
our Government's Nutrition Program on 
the “Basic Seven.” And they are “all 
for” the Maltex 100% Breakfast be- 
cause it provides four of the “Basic 
Seven” types of food in a single meal: 
Fruit, Buttered Toast, Milk and Maltex 
—the hot, brown, Toasted Wheat and 
Malted Barley Cereal with the de- 
liciously different flavor. 


art EX 





Let Us Send You 


‘The Right Food 
For Your Family” 





An attractive Folder for older students 
and adult nutrition classes, Revised to 
fit wartime Food Rationing. Patterns 
for meals. Suggested menus, Helpful 
hints for getting the most value from 
the foods we buy. We'll send one for 
each student in the class. (Offer limited 
to territory north of Washington, D. C. 
and East of Chicago.) Write: 


HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT 
Maltex Company 
Burtington, Vermont 
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T HE Swiss people are great believers 
in nourishing soups to start of a 
meal. However, with rations steadily 
becoming tighter in this landlocked neu- 
tral nation it is not so easy for house- 
wives to find the ingredients necessary 
for a good soup. Moreover, preparing 
and cooking a substantial soup takes con- 
siderable time and precious fuel. Since 
there is also a scarcity of the latter in 
most parts of Switzerland cooks naturally 
have to budget it. 

Taking into consideration all these 
facts the town fathers of the tiny farm 
village of Schwanden, on the southern 
slope of the Brienz Rothorn, in the Ber- 
nese Oberland, resolved to establish a 
community kitchen in which a good soup 
was to be cooked daily, not only for the 
poor inhabitants, but also for the better 
situated citizens. 

Since many housewives are obliged also 
to work hard on the family’s small 
farms, this innovation is proving a wel- 
come saver of labor and time for them. 
On their way home from school for mid- 
day-dinner the children, equipped with 
the necessary receptacles, stop at the com- 
munity kitchen for their family’s portion. 
Householders living far away from the 
kitchen have their soup brought to them 
by a special carrier. Every inhabitant 
has only the highest praise for the two 
cooks who prepare Schwanden’s daily 
soup. 

The cover illustration shows school 
children of Schwanden in the Bernese 
Oberland, Switzerland, eating soup made 
at the village community kitchen. 


Student and Apprentice Dietitians 

The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission has set the closing date for re- 
ceipt of Student Dietitian applications for 
November 4, 1943. Applications for Ap- 
prentice Dietitian positions will be ac- 
cepted until further notice. In both cases 
applications are not desired from persons 
engaged on war work unless the position 
applied for requires the use of higher 
skills than the worker is using in his 
present employment. 

Necessary forms for applicants may be 
obtained from the Secretary, Board of 
United States Civil Service Examiners at 
most first- or second-class post offices, or 
directly from the Commission, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

The position of Apprentice Dietitian 
pays $1,440 a year plus overtime pay 
(approximately 21% of the basic salary). 
No written test is required. Appoint- 
ments will be war service appointments 
to selected Army hospitals. For complete 
requirements see Forms: 57; 4006 ABC. 


Dates to Remember 


November 6 to 14—National 4-H 

Achievement and Reorganization 
Week. 

November 7 to 13 American Educa- 
tion Week. Theme, Education for 
Victory. Daily Topics: 
Sun.—Education for World 

standing 
Mon.—Education for Work 
Tue.—Education for the Air Age 
Wed.—Education to Win and Secure 





Under- 


the Peace 

Thur.—Education for Wartime Citizen- 
ship 

Fri—Meeting the Emergency in Edu- 
cation 


Sat.—Education for Sound Health 
November |1—Armistice Day. 
November 14 to 20—Children’s Book 

Week. 

November 25—Thanksgiving Day. 

December 15 to 17—American Voca- 
tional Association Convention—Mor- 
rison Hotel and Palmer House, Chi- 
cago. 





Standards for Student Workers 


If student-workers are needed in areas 
where all other labor reserves have been 
exhausted, three governmental agencies— 
the War Manpower Commission, the 
Children’s Bureau, and the United States 
Office of Education—suggest that careful 
youth-employment standards should be 
set up. Among some suggested stand- 
ards are: 

1. No employment of children under 
14 years. 

2. Children 14 and 15 years old should 
not work more than 3 hours a day on 
school days, or more than 18 hours a week 
while school is in session, or more than 
40 hours a week while school is recessed. 

3. Children 16 and 17 years should not 
work more than 4 hours a day, school 
days, or 8 hours when school is not in 
session, or more than 28 hours a week 
when school is in session, or 48 hours 4 
week when school is recessed. 

4. Evening employment should not ex- 
tend beyond 10 p.m. 

5. Students under 16 should not be 
asked to restrict their school schedule to 
work, nor should they be employed in 
manufacturing. 

6. Employment and age certificates, 
censent of parents and evidence of physi- 
cal fitness should be required. 

7. Prevailing wages should be paid. 
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MICS 


BASIC 


... the watchword of wartime America 


.»» the byword for America’s bread 





UR fighting forces start.with BASIC 
training. 


| They are taught the use of BASIC weapons 


— produced by BASIC industries work- 
ing with BASIC materials. 


Uncle Sam is fighting for BASIC principles 
— and recommending that we eat BASIC 
foods. 


You hear the word BASIC everywhere. 


That’s why we keep repeating ‘Bread is 
BASIC.” 


This says that bread is one of the best 
sources of food-energy. 


— that it contains important amounts of 


thiamin, riboflavin, niacin and iron. 


— that it is inexpensive and helps make 


other foods go further. 


— that nutritionists recommend it and the 
government includes it in one of the basic 
seven food groups which should be eaten 


every day. 


Good nutrition is vital to wartime Amer- 
ica. So we believe you will agree that it 
is wise to encourage the use of more bread. 
It can supply the needed food-energy. It 


can help keep meals interesting. 


Bread zr 4astc 


in meals and with meals 


FLEISCHMANN — 1868-1943— 75 YEARS 


OF GOOD YEAST FOR GOOD BREAD 
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Do You Have 
Your Copy of 





1942 Edition 
Entirely Revised 


TABLES | 
of FooD 
VALUES 

By Bradley 


This truly monumental, practical 
coverage of vitamin and mineral 
factors in the diet must be examined 
to appreciate the reasons for its 
brilliant record of sales to -home 
economists. Order while it’s still 
in stock: we’re fast running out de- | 
spite every precaution. Cloth, $3.50 


Also, you will want to check your 


| supplies of Meal Planning and Table 


| 
| 


| 


Service ($2.00) or its abridgment, | 
The Table Graces (90 cents) by Mc- 
Lean . .. more and more popular 
for clarity and reliability in treat- | 
ment of serving problems and eti- 
quette in the American home with- 
out servants. . . . And remember, 
there’s an up-to-date, 1942 edition 
of Lester’s Historic Costume ($3.50) 
freshly illustrated, more  attrac- 
tively authentic than ever. 


For Assured Service Order 


from the 


MANUAL ARTS PRESS | 


Peoria 3, Illinois 








NUTRITION CHECK-UP GHART 





Attractive chart gives vitamin and 
other nutritive values of average 
servings of common foods. Two 
Check-Up Sheets teach student 
how to select foods to meet nutri- 


tional requirements. Very practical. 
One set FREE to home economics 
iT Cod abu Bam Ebb aCed at aelobeatbeat-tat-(eita-PEr- Tate! 
nutrition workers. Additional copies 
only 3c each. Write to Dept. P. 


WISCONSIN ALUMN| RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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Let’s Arrange Flowers 


By Hazel Peckinpaugh Dunlop 

Harper & Bros., New York 

Price $2.50. Pp. 162 

This is one of the best books on 
flower arrangement for the average 
homemaker that I have seen. The au- 
thor, who is widely known in garden 
circles, writes with ease and humor. 
She stresses the use of familiar floral 
material—wild or commonly cultivated 
flowers—rather than rare specimens. 
She discusses design, color, holders, 
containers and accessories and gives 
valuable suggestions for the preserva- 
tion of plant material. 

Flower exhibitors and judges alike 
will find many pertinent helps in the 
chapters on shows and judging, while 
the amateur photographer will delight 
in the section on photographing flowers. 

More than thirty pages of striking 
photographs give ideas and inspiration. 

—B.M.S. 


The Arts of Costume and 
Personal Appearance 


By Grace Margaret Morton 

John Wiley & Sons, New York 

Price $4.50. Pp. 400 

In her introductory chapter, the au- 
thor provides a reasoned and whole- 
some basis for interest in and study of 
costume and personal appearance as 
essential phases of living. The presen- 
tation is well documented as is the en- 
tire book. 

Specific, helpful and simple tech- 
niques are provided for the person de- 
siring “self-made beauty.” The chap- 
ters on line, form and space, dark-light, 
color and texture are presented in clear 
and usable form. They inspire the 
reader to work out exercises and prob- 
lems found at the end of each chapter 
and to read further from the excellent 
bibliographies provided. 

Some readers may be confused be- 
cause of the order and form in which 
“nlastic elements” and “principles of 
composition” are explained. For the 
high school or college student, there 
should be a clearer distinction between 
the two. 

Understanding of the chapter on col- 
or necessitates a previous knowledge 
of the Munsell system or a concurrent 
use of Munsell charts. This fact illus- 


trates the point that the book is for 
advanced students or teachers. 

It is interesting to note that, while 
expressiveness or emotional significance 
of line, form and space, and color is 
emphasized, a similar application in the 
use of textures is merely mentioned. 

The information on improving fig- 
ures and controlling irregularities is 
better than usual in such books. It ex- 
plains various techniques in the use of 
available tools so specifically that either 
a student or a teacher may derive help 
on her individual or classroom problem. 

The preface states, “Masterpieces 
have in the main been employed as 
illustrations because of their continu- 
ing values which would be lost if cur- 
rent examples had predominated.” This 
reviewer was impressed with the con- 
tinuing values of the illustrative photo- 
graphs of women of the present day. 

The treatment of wardrobe building 
is not so broad in scope nor so helpful 
in detail as are other phases of the 
book. 

It has been difficult to review this 
work because of repeated interruption 
of thought, in the form of ideas on how 
to make use of the book in the coming 
year of classroom work. The book is 
a pleasure to handle and a joy to own. 

—Reviewed by Frances F. Mauck 


Nutrition and Physical Fitness 


By L. Jean Bogert, Ph.D. 
W. B. Saunders Co., Philadelphia 
Price $3.00. Pp. 500 


As in previous editions, the text is 
divided into five parts: I. Foods, II. 
Body Needs, III. Body Processes, IV. 
Meal Planning, V. Diet for Special 
Conditions. 

Changes in the subject matter to 
bring it up to date occur throughout, 
with some cutting and “streamlining” 
in order to permit more attention to 
vitamins and minerals. Of the six 
chapters devoted to these elements five 
are entirely new. The role they play 
in metabolism and their occurrence in 
foods is discussed in detail. 

Chapters entitled “The Body as a 
Whole in its Relation to Food’ and 
“Recent Trends in American Dietary 
Habits” are particularly pertinent to 


(Continued on page 444) 
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A WARTIME SERVICE 


Lesson 3 f 


DEDICATED TO HOME ECONOMISTS 


COOKING VEGETABLES ON SURFACE 
UNIT OF ELECTRIC RANGE 


With Emphasis on Nutritive Value 


Cooking vegetables so as to retain their nutritive content is essential. 
The controlled heat of the electric range is splendidly suited to accom- 
plish this all-important objective. 





. 

Vegetables are among the best sources of vitamins and 
minerals. ‘They supply energy in the form of starch and 
sugar. ‘They also supply proteins. Because of the fact 
that vegetables vary considerably in the kinds and 
amounts of the different nutrients which they contain, 
they usually are classified according to the nutrient or 
nutrients for which they are considered most valuable. 
This is the reason vegetables are listed in three of the 
seven groups comprising the government food chart. 


START RIGHT 


Vegetables should be used as soon after they leave the 
garden as possible; they should be firm, crisp—and fresh 
if they are to provide their greatest food value when 
cooked. Young fresh vegetables have a better flavor and 
a higher Vitamin C content than do the older, more 
fibrous vegetables. 
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SELECT COOKING UTENSILS CAREFULLY 


The proper selection of cooking utensils is an important 
factor for correct cooking of vegetables. Select sauce 
pans which have flat bottoms and a tight fitting cover. 
Make sure, too, that the utensil fits the electric unit on 
which it is to be used. Remember that warped pans are 
wasteful of heat; do no. use them. 

Straight-sided saucepans are efficient and are heat savers 
too. A tight fitting cover is essential since it holds in 
the steam and so helps to make possible the vitamin 
retention method of cooking vegetables whereby only a 
minimum amount of water is used. 


COOK CORRECTLY 


As indicated above, when cooking vegetables, the use of 
just enough water to cover the bottom of the utensil and 
to create steam is recommended. Vegetables cooked in 
this way retain their valuable water-soluble minerals and 
vitamins. And furthermore the small amounts of water 
in which they are cooked, and which contain part of 
these water-soluble minerals and vitamins are readily 
incorporated in gravies, sauces, and soups if desired. 
Cooking vegetables in a minimum amount of water is 
casily accomplished when vegetables are cooked on the 
surtace unit of an electric range since the 
measured heat of such a unit is evenly 
distributed and perfectly controlled. 
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lo cook vegetables then, follow this procedure: — thor- 
oughly wash and prepare. If necessary cut in pieces of 
uniform size. Place in saucepan equipped with a tightly- 
fitting cover. Add sufficient boiling water just to cover 
bottom of utensil (2 cup is usually sufficient). Add 
salt; cover tightly. Bring to boil on full heat; then switch 
to lowest heat that will maintain steaming and cook 
until vegetables are tefder but still firm. Do not stir. 
Cooking time will depend upon the age and type of vege- 
table, the amount cooked, the size of the pieces, and the 


altitude. 





Because water has been removea trom dried vegetables, 
it must be restored before or while the vegetables are 
being cooked. Some dried vegetables, notably peas and 
beans, must be soaked in water to cover for several hours 
so that they will absorb all the water they require before 
being cooked. (Sometimes, therefore, it is desirable to 
soak these vegetables overnight.) 

Many other dried vegetables however can be refreshed 
in about an hour, while others, like greens, require no 


soaking whatever. 


hus we see that the length of time for refreshing vege- 
tables varies with the type of vegetable. It varies also 
with the age, the size of the pieces and the amount of 
moisture retained in the individual vegetable. 


When refreshing vegetables, it is best to use only the 


amount of water that will be absorbed; if any is left, how. 


ever, it should be used in cooking them. 


COOK PROPERLY 


Place a flat bottomed utensil on surface unit of electric 
range and in it place the freshened vegetables to be 
cooked. Add a small quantity of boiling water and cover 
tightly. Switch to high heat and bring rapidly to the 
boiling point. ‘Then switch to the lowest heat that will 
maintain steaming and cook until vegetables are firm but 
tender. Add more water, if necessary, as cooking con- 


tinues. 


Dried peas and beans require a long cooking period and 
the well cooker compartment of the electric range is there- 
fore ideal for this purpose. Place the unsoaked beans or 
peas in the well cooker, cover with boiling water, add salt 
and cover tightly. Switch to high heat and bring rapidly 
to the boiling point. Then switch to the lowest heat 
that will maintain steaming and cook slowly until the 
product is tender. ‘This method requires several hours. 





Quick-frozen vegetables are cooked unthawed, according 


to package directions. 


Heat home canned, non-acid vegetdbles in their own 
juices. Place in saucepan, cover, switch to high heat and 
bring quickly to the boiling point. Then switch to the 
lowest heat that will maintain boiling and cook for ten 


minutes. 


ELECTRIC RANGE SECTION 


NATIONAL ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


ESTATE NORGE 

GENERAL ELECTRIC QUALITY 

GIBSON STEWART-WARNER 
HOTPOINT UNIVERSAL 
KELVINATOR WESTINGHOUSE 
MONARCH 


THIS AND ADDITIONAL LESSON OUTLINES 
AVAILABLE TO HOME ECONOMISTS 


See 


COUPON SERVICE SECTION 
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Lhree Days in November 


Election Day 


On this day all men and women who are citizens of the United States of American have 
the privilege to register their choice of persons to fill public representative positions in 
political government. They have also the duty to select those persons best suited to 
guide our nation during the difficult years ahead. It is a disturbing fact that more per- 
sons do not exercise their right to vote and that they do not make the effort to be better in- 


formed on the qualifications of candidates. The schools of this country can and should 


instill in future citizens the desire to vote and to vote intelligently. 


Armistice Day 


The dictionary defines an armistice as, “a suspension of hostilities between two belligerent 
powers or two armies by mutual agreement.” An armistice may be either for a definite 
period or until its termination is proclaimed. November 11, 1918, marked the suspension 
of hostilities in the first world war. Then peace was declared. But in the light of sub- 
sequent events, it is obvious that instead of peace we had only a prolonged armistice. Ordi- 
narily we commemorate this day with two minutes of silence for remembrance and prayer. 
Let us take an extra minute this Armistice Day to pray for a permanent cessation of hoe- 


tilities. 


Thanksgiving Day 
In 1621 the Pilgrims at Plymouth set aside a day on which to give thanks for their first 
harvest. That was the origin of our Thanksgiving Day which is usually observed with re- 
ligious services and a family reunion. No formal acknowledgment of this festival was 
made until President Madison proclaimed a day of thanksgiving at the close of the War 
of 1812. In more recent years Thanksgiving Day has been set by presidential proclamation 
for the last Thursday in November. This year, despite the war, we have much for which 
to be thankful. Next year we may well be giving thanks for a just peace and the promise 


of world-wide co-operation in keeping that peace. 


These three days in November embody the essence of America 
and of the Four Freedoms: Freedom of Speech, Freedom 


from Fear, Freedom from Want, Freedom of Worship. 
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A Canning Program—in 


eview 


by Mrs. Helen Hoefer, Assistant State Leader of Home Demonstration Agents 
in New York State and Chairman of the New York State College 


Home demonstrati 


of Home Economics’ statewide foods preservation program 
& : 
at work in Broom 


EW YORK STATE, as well 

as the entire nation, has had a 

remarkable renaissance of home 
canning this year. At least sixty per 
cent more food was preserved by this 
state’s homemakers than ever before, 
and about one third more housewives 
did their own canning. In rural areas 
the increase in home preserved food is 
estimated at from fifteen to twenty per 
cent; in suburban areas and cities and 
towns, as much as eighty-five to ninety 
per cent. Some of this increase is in 
frozen food, some in dehydrated and 
some in stored, but the largest amount 
is in canned food. 

The program for foods preservation 
in New York State was planned and 
directed by the extension service of the 
State College of Home Economics in 
close partnership with the State Emer- 
gency Food Commission, the State Nu- 
trition Committee and the Civilian 
Mobilization Division of the State War 
Council, and the State Department of 
Education. 
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Each organization carried through 
specific responsibilities inherent to its 
own particular program and also co- 
ordinated all its work relating to food 
preservation with that of each of the 
others. For example, the College’s ex- 
tension staff members in administration 
and in foods and nutrition and related 
fields gave training schools at the Col- 
lege and throughout the state to both 
professional and lay leaders in food 
preservation. These leaders, in turn, 
trained others in their communities. 
Home Demonstration and 4-H Club 
agents acted as nutrition coordinators 
for all organizations doing nutrition 
work in their respective counties. The 
administrative and_public-information 
staff constantly sent timely information 
state-wide to newspapers and radio sta- 
tions and a weekly “spot-news” on 
food to all home economics agents. 

The State Department of Education 
through its adult education teachers 
and its federally-sponsored program of 
food production and conservation set 


up Community Canning Kitchens in 
school laboratories, gave demonstra- 
tions to groups of homemakers and set 
up information centers in_ strategic 
spots, as well as having its members 
serve on county food preservation com- 
mittees. 

The State War Council’s Nutrition 
Committee encouraged its County Nu- 
trition Committees to appoint Jocal 
sub-committees on food preservation, 
and the block leaders of the War 
Council’s Civilian Mobilization Di- 
vision helped to organize and promote 
the food preservation program locally. 

The New York State Emergency 
Food Commission allotted funds and 
personnel to augment the already heav- 
ily-burdened field extension staff; pro- 
vided money for emergency home dem- 
onstration agents to work, under the 
direction of the extension service, in 
cities whether or not already serviced 
by a home demonstration agent and in 
counties not yet serviced by one, and 


(Continued on page 412) 
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By Florence B. Oberg 
Bridgton, Maine 


N the summer of 1942 we start- 

ed our first community canning 

center which was part of a state- 
wide project under the direction of our 
state supervisor of home economics, 
Miss Florence Jenkins. Fifty such 
centers under the leadership of home 
economics teachers canned several thou- 
sand pints of garden produce to be 
used for hot noon lunches, community 
welfare or disaster feeding. Any person 
wishing to bring produce and can it at 
the center could do so provided he 
gave at least four hours of his time 
helping the community canning project. 
He left one can out of every four at 
the center and in return received in- 
structions and help in the latest and 
safest methods of canning. He learned 
all about the pressure cooker, the tin 
can sealer and canning technique and 
there was ao expense to him for fuel or 
use of equipment. The head of the 
women’s division of Civilian Defense 
was in charge of getting volunteer 
helpers to come to the center on an 
appointed day. 

The project was new and the com- 
munity was slow to realize its value. 
People had always done their canning 
at home, had never lost much through 
spoilage. Why change? There was, 


anning AND School mille 


however, a small but enthusiastic 
group who worked tirelessly. The re- 
sult was that nearly 3000 pints were 
canned. Although this was not so many 
as was anticipated it was a good start 
on a new and important project. 

In the fall of 1942 the girls in home 
economics classes continued canning. 
Then came the time to start another 
important and much needed project— 
hot noon lunches. There was very 
little equipment. Dishes were bought 
by the school and silver was donated. 
Letters were written to parents of 
children bringing lunches. Did they 
think it would be worth while for their 
children to have a hot dish at noon? 
Could any of them donate surplus pro- 
duce such as potatoes, cabbages and 

















carrots? A charge of five cents each 
was to be made as at that time we 
were receiving supplies from surplus 
commodities furnished by the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Administration and 
we did not need to charge more. The 
parents were most enthusiastic, and the 
result was that fifty children took ad- 
vantage ot a hot dish each noon. It 
was understood that only those who 
could not get home for a hot meal 
should be served at school, otherwise 
too many children would unnecessarily 
be eating at school. 

The home economics girls prepared 
the food with the exception of two 
weeks when a canteen class did this 
as a part of its class work. At noon 

(Continued on page 422) 


Busy at the community canning 
center are Mrs, Irene Meserve— 
fourth from right—, director of 
the center, Mrs. Clithroe Pearson 
—at tin can sealer — assistant 
director, and willing workers 


Other community canners at 
Bridgton, Maine, work outdoors 
using a machine to remove ker- 
nels of corn from the cob, This 
machine was borrowed from the 
canning factory. Looks as 
though fathers, too, are inter- 


ested in this canning program 
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A Canning Program 
—in Review 
(Continued from page 410) 





to pay salaries for forty-seven county 
leaders trained at the College. It also 
gave money for a full-time person to 
head up the publications and informa- 
tion service for the Commission’s hu- 
man nutrition work and turned over its 
public-information personnel to dis- 
tribute news throughout the state and 
to help to carry through special cam- 
paigns on food preservation. 

The combined personnel, therefore, 
of the College-directed personnel for 
the food-preservation program _in- 
cluded, besides the regular staff mem- 
bers of the College and home demon- 
stration agents, forty-seven county lead- 
ers and approximately 10,000 volunteer 
leaders who were trained either at the 
College or by leaders trained at the 
College. This personnel was augmented 
by over a million bulletins on various 
methods of food preservation, which 
were prepared by specialists at the 
Colleges of Agriculture and Home Eco- 
nomics and the State Emergency Food 
Commission, paid for by the Colleges 
and the Commission, and distributed 
free on request. 

With the College’s assistance, each 
county has organized its program to 
suit its own local situation, so there is 
a good deal of variation. However, in 
most cases there is a county food pres- 
ervation committee made up of the 
agencies who are employing home econ- 
omists or who, for some reason, are 


interested in the food preservation pro- 
gram. In some cases, this county com- 
mittee is a sub-committee of the Coun- 
ty Nutrition Committee or of the 
County Victory Garden Council. In 
the majority of cases the county home 
demonstration agent is serving as co- 
ordinator of the county food preserva- 
tion program. The block leaders of 
various County and City Civilian Mo- 
bilization Divisions have been very 
helpful in the organization and promo- 
tion work of the program. The train- 
ing of lay leaders and all other instruc- 
tion in a community is being carried 
on by home economists, mainly home- 
making teachers and extension home- 
making agents. Red Cross nutritionists, 
the home-service home economists of 
public utilities and a group of trained 
county leaders are also assisting. 

The county and volunteer leaders 
have carried out the extension services’ 
long-standing philosophy for lay lead- 
ers and have proved without a doubt 
that this method of adult education is 
not only fundamentally the democratic 
way of serving the public, but also the 
most effective method of education for 
homemakers. In nearly every com- 
munity in every county these volunteer 
leaders have helped organize food pres- 
ervation committees; in addition, they 
are giving demonstrations, assisting in 
community canning centers, serving as 
consultants in their own communities 
—a consultant’s telephone is frequent- 
ly busy from early morning until late 
at night—and being responsible for the 
publicity and the organization work for 
their community’s program. 

The volunteer leaders have been 
most useful in helping the agents and 


emergency agents set up and direct 
the scores of community canning kitch. 
ens and hundreds of smaller canning 


groups that have been organized 
throughout the State to pool talent and 
equipment most effectively. The larger 
community canning kitchens sponsored 
by various organizations are usually 
established in the local school cafeteria, 
church or community hall, and may be 
patronized by canners for miles around. 
These community kitchens, under su- 
pervision of canning experts, are most 
active in suburban areas, particularly 
downstate near New York City. 

In Nassau County, on Long Island, 
some forty of these community kitchens 
have been established in about 17 dif- 
ferent communities. This is about twice 
the number of centers in operation last 
year, and the proportionate increase in 
number of patrons has been even 
greater. 

In most cases patrons prepare their 
own products for processing by experts 
operating the kitchen cookers. Some 
patrons, however, buy their produce 
from nearby farms through the kitchen 
management. Usually from twelve to 
fifteen patrons use the kitchen during 
the day, which may begin at 8:00 a.m 
and continue until midnight. 

At East Hampton, in Suffolk Coun- 
ty, one of the largest community 
kitchens in the country serves a number 
or nearby communities, processing from 
1,500 to 2,000 cans of fruits and vege- 
tables a day. It is still not sufficiently 
large, for patrons often have to be 
turned away. 

At the Smithtown kitchen, also in 
Suffolk County, a goal of 2,000 quarts 

(Continued on page 448) 
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Students Promote Canning Program 

Home Economics students at Kent State University have 
found a practical way to put their knowledge to work help- 
ing the war effort by conducting city-wide Health for Vic- 
tory nutrition meetings for Kent, Ohio, housewives. 

Hundreds of women—many of them wives of war work- 
ers—confer once a month with the students and other home 
economists to plan meals that safeguard health. 

Using material prepared by the Westinghouse Home Eco 
nomics Institute, the girls discuss timely food topics, point 
out ways to prepare well-balanced meals despite rationing 
and food shortages, and distribute meal-planning guides that 
list menus and recipes for a whole month plus step-by-step 
food preparation pictures. The Kent State students also 
demonstrate cooking procedures that protect food value. 

The accompanying picture shows two students receiving 
training in pressure cooker canning from Miss Bertha L 
Nixson, director of the home economics department. 
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—And What Recreation Can Do About It 


HE TEEN AGE boys and 

girls are having a tough time 

—at a tough time! Just when 
they need their families most, fathers go 
to war, or to a defense factory in an- 
other city, or work on a night shift in 
the home town. Mothers are apprehen- 
sive over the cost of living, and get jobs. 
Big brothers will be inducted, or have 
been inducted into the army. Little 
brother and baby sister have to be 
looked after. Lessons have to be 
learned, school attended — and why, 
when their whole world is crumbling 
around them? 

All their lives they have been told, 
“Wait till you’re older.” “Wait till 
you’re older before you can drive the 
car.” “Wait till you’re older before 
you wear nylon stockings.” “Wait till 
you're older before you can go to 
dances.” “Wait till you’re older before 
you start having dates.” Now, right at 
the time when these things are within 
reach, and mean so much, the war has 
taken them away. History is being 
made—and they are being left out. 

These youngsters are either in trou- 
ble or are heading for trouble. Reports 
from all parts of the country indicate 
that juvenile delinquency is on the up- 
swing. Truancy, too much money, van- 
dalism, sex delinquency, venereal infec- 
tion, illegitimacy, leaving or failing in 
school, too little parental control and 
supervision — and understanding — and 
the teen age group is in trouble. 

These things are happening because, 
in the main, we have neglected these 
boys and girls. We have taken it for 
granted that the teen age understands 
as much about the war as we do—or 
that they needn’t be touched by it at 
all. In many cases we haven’t even 
been good examples for these young- 
sters. They must wonder at the patri- 
otic slogans, and the talk about sac- 
rifice when they see hoarding going on 
in their own family, perhaps evasion of 


the gasoline regulations and general 


“griping” over coffee and sugar ration- 
ing. Too often we put routine activi- 


_ his article is excerpted igs the booklet 
‘Teen Trouble” published by The National 
Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. Copies of this twenty-three page 
report may be obtained from the Association 
for ten cents @ copy. 
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By Virginia Musselman 
Staff Member of the National Recreation Association 


ties on a war basis, either as a means 
of gaining teen age interest, of getting 
disagreeable jobs done, or of satisfying 
our own instinct for organization. As 
a matter of fact, any war activity we 
propose for youngsters should be very 
carefully scrutinized as to its purpose 
and results. There is a very definite 
possibility that many communities are 
organizing activities that are too stim- 
ulating, are putting too much pressure 
on adolescents, and are relying too 
heavily upon the competitive spirit of 
youth rather than upon building an un- 
derstanding of why their help is needed. 
Above all, any war activity should be 
really constructive, not just a makeshift 
in order to keep the boys and girls busy. 

What can we do about it? We can 
close our eyes and ears to what is go- 
ing on. We can get very indignant, 
and blame everything on lack of police 
control. We can make laws to keep 
minors out of dance halls, and honky- 
tonks and taverns—but how can we en- 
force these laws? 

These are not remedies—they are 
merely makeshifts that do nothing 
about attacking the root of the prob- 
lem—the lack of recreation facilities 
and trained leadership for the younger 
boys and girls still in school, the group 
with part-time and Saturday jobs, and 
the sixteen to twenty age group out of 
school and working full-time. 

This problem is one that needs the 
combined efforts of the whole commu- 
nity. It needs a real study of existing 
conditions to discover the facts and find 
the answers to such questions as these: 
@ Have all the social, educational and 
recreational agencies met together to con- 
sider the teen age problem? 

@ Have the youngsters been given a 
share in any such planning? 

® Has any effort been made to find 
out what activities the young people 
would like to take part in? 

@ Have they been given an opportunity 
to help organize activities for them- 
selves? 

@ Have they been given any special 
training to make them a part of the 


war effort in your community ? 

@ Has there been any increase in ju- 
venile delinquency? Which age group 
shows the greatest rise? Are there any 
examples of illegitimate births, and sex 
delinquency in the community? How 
many high school marriages? 

® How many junior high school and 
high school students are working part- 
time? Full-time? Week ends? How 
has it affected their school work? 

@ How many have dropped out of 
school? What are the truancy figures? 
@ Have there been instances of vandal- 
ism on_ school or community play- 
grounds and buildings? Of local dis- 
turbances during the noon hour? 

@ Has a study been made of all the 
recreational facilities and programs in 
the community? If they are not ade- 
quate, has a list been made of possible 
additional play space in churches, lodges, 
clubhouses, schools, vacant stores and va 
cant lots? 

@ Does the community know all the fa- 
cilities available for recreation? Has 
the recreation program been publicized 
adequately? 

@ Are youngsters on the streets at night? 
Where do they go? What commercial 
amusements and recreation are in the 
community ? 

@ Are there city ordinances governing 
the operation of these places? Are these 
laws enforced? 

@ Which ones serve liquor? Can a 
teen age youngster buy liquor anywhere 
in the community ? 


Outstanding in all reports of what is 
being done to meet the teen age prob 
lem is the emphasis on planning. This 
planning may, particularly in rural 
areas, take in more than one com 
munity. But however wide its terri- 
tory, members should be representative 
of all social forces including youth it- 
self. With the ever-increasing need for 
better leadership—at home, at school 
and in the recreation programs—and 
with ever-decreasing trained personnel 
available, the necessity for leadership 
training is apparent. Over and over 
come the reports that teen age bovs 

(Continued on page 436) 
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N LAST MONTH’S ISSUE 
of PracTicAL Home Eco- 
NOMICS, in an article entitled 

“Wardrobe for A Junior Miss,” Dr. 

Josephine Kremer described a project 

carried on by the Family Finance Class 

in the Department of Home Economics 
at New York University, spring of 

1943. 

This class purchased a ready-made 
wardrobe for a New York girl, twelve 
years of age, whose family income is 
between $1000 and $1499 yearly, this 
being the most typical income group in 
New York City. The total expendi- 
ture and the expenditures for each 
group of garments was based on actual 
average expenditure of these girls in 
1936, the last year for which figures 
were available.* The total average 
clothing expenditure for girls in this 
group amounted to $36.52 for one year. 

Assembling a wardrobe against such 
odds proved to be an exciting experi- 
ence, and stories about the project be- 
gan to find their way into the clothing 
department. It seems that the best buy 
in sweaters is invariably found in size 
40, that in order to get a blouse in the 
color and price range needed one must 
accept it in a material that requires 
special care in laundering. Seams are 
frequently so narrow that there is 
danger of pulling, and edge finishes are 
definitely fragile. Plaids do not match, 
collars are uneven, colors are faded, 
and re-used wool mixed with rayon 
must serve for protection against zero 
temperatures. Apparently, in spite of 
the superb work done by Dr. Kremer’s 
class, there was much to be desired in 
durability, quality, style and ensembling 
of the clothing which could be bought 
for $36.52. 

When the idea of making a ward- 
robe for this same Junior Miss was 
presented to the Family Clothing Class, 
intersession of 1943, it met with instant 
approval. We decided that the same 
amount of money should be spent; that 
all materials should be new; that em- 
phasis should be placed on quality, dur- 
ability and ensembling. We hoped to 





* Consumer Purchases Study 
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nodlvale for A Juni 


By Mabel G. Bowers Head of Clothing and Applied ool of I 


create a wardrobe that any girl of 
twelve would be proud to own. In or- 
der to meet this challenge the class 
realized that it must plan carefully, 
shop widely, study fabrics thoughtfully 
and work tirelessly. The finished ward- 
robe, sketched on these pages, is evi- 
dence that they succeeded in no small 
degree. 

A simple coat of navy blue 100% 
virgin wool was the nucleus around 
which all other plans revolved. As the 
fabric chosen was relatively expensive 
for our budget we knew that we must 
limit our expenditures for lining and 
buttons. In spite of this fact, the two 
students who were responsible for plan- 
ning and making this garment caught 
sight of a stunning bright red quilted 
rayon lining at several dollars per yard, 
which they passed by with great dif- 
ficulty. Finally an idea ‘descended 
from the blue”. They decided to buy 
bright red percale, sheet cotton and a 
light weight muslin and quilt their own 
lining. They were warned of the hours 
of stitching that were in store for them 
but could not be discouraged. The re- 
sult, the class agreed, is worth the 
effort for the lining adds both style 
and warmth at little expense. Self 
fabric buttons were made by hand over 
bone rings which cost only a few cents. 
Three years of service are expected 
from this coat. 

A navy blue skirt, also 100% wool, 
was made from a remnant which 
matches the coat almost identically. It 
has detachable straps and inverted 
plaits both front and back. While this 
skirt should last for several years it 
was planned for one, since we thought 
that the girl would like another skirt 
next year for the sake of variety. 

To top this skirt we planned a bright 
red wool flannel jacket lined with navy 
quilted percale. No collar and welt 
pockets allow it to be worn comfor- 
tably under the heavy coat for extra 
warmth. Handmade fabric buttons 
match the type used on the top coat. 
This jacket was planned to last two 
years, but would probably give addi- 
tional service. 

Three blouses were made to accom- 
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pany the skirt—a batiste blouse, hand 
smocked in red and navy boil-proof 
thread, a yellow checked gingham and 
a plain white broadcloth shirt. A yel- 
low hand knitted all wool sweater com- 
bines well with the navy and red of 
coat, skirt and jacket. This was 
planned to last two years, but when 
out-grown the yarn may be raveled and 
used again. 

A navy rayon faille dress with a va- 
riety of collars was made to serve for 
special occasions throughout the year. 
A cream colored linen collar cross- 
stitched in colors is youthful and adds 
gaiety. A soft blue handkerchief linen 
collar forms a nice color harmony with 
the navy. A frilly white embroidered 
organdy collar, made from a scrap of 
material and a remnant of organdy 
ruffling, adds a party touch. A plain 
white linen-finished rayon dickey may 
be worn with the navy dress or with 
the yellow sweater. 

A pale blue denim jacket, skirt and 
shorts ensemble should give service for 
years although the outfit was planned 
for but two years. An error gave it 
distinction. When making bound but- 
tonholes in the jacket the student put 
them on the left side. She then made 
another set on the right, and tied the 
front sections together with denim cov- 
ered cords. This jacket may be worn 
with the navy wool skirt; the skirt with 
the white shirt or the checked gingham 
blouse. The shorts may be worn with 
the blouses or with a halter top made 
of a bandana (this item is not included 
in the wardrobe). 

A quaint summer dress of printed 
cotton in tiny designs of yellow and 
red was made with ruffles and with a 
skirt as full as is approved by W.P.B. 

Two slips were made from a rem- 
nant of longcloth, one of our best buys, 
for which students shopped Manhat- 
tan’s lower east side. One slip is lace 
trimmed. The other has small blue 
embroidered flowers spaced around the 
top. 

A pajama suit of bright blue percale 
and white cambric, and a summer suit 
of sheer striped seersucker with short 
sleeves and abbreviated pants consti- 
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tutes the annual replacement of sleep- 
ing garments. Both pajama sets were 
made from remnants. 

Shoes, anklets, wool knee-length hose, 
snuggies of wool and cotton mixture, 
panties of cotton and _ handkerchiefs 
were to be purchased. We decided, 
however, that we could effect a great 
saving by making gloves, hats and 
purses from scraps of the left-over ma- 
terials. 

A navy pillbox and shoulder strap 
bag were made from the material of 
the coat. A bright red beanie and mit- 
tens were made from the jacket mate- 
rial. Yellow knitted mittens to match 
the sweater were made from yarn 
scraps. A self-trimmed Dutch bonnet 
made from the faille of the dress, 
matched a bag of the same material. 

From the pale blue denim scraps a 
student made a visor with bright red 
corded edges, the cord having been 
taken from a bundle of laundry and the 
red percale from coat lining scraps. 
Another student made a small envelope 
purse to match, with a strap to fasten 
it to the wrist. 

When the wardrobe was complete 
we wondered how well we had clothed 
our Junior Miss. We had provided no 
rain garments and only shorts for ac- 
tive sports. Certainly, if we had had 
more time, the project was practically 
completed in two weeks, we might have 
found better buys in fabrics. Were we 
wise to buy relatively expensive fabrics 
and expect them to last for several 
years? Should we have skimped some- 
where in order that rayon hose could 
have been provided for special occasion 
wear? Had we provided too many gar- 
ments that require dry cleaning? Could 
we have protected Junior Miss from 
the cold of New York winters with less 
wool? Would there be enough changes 
so that garments could be cleaned and 
laundered? Would a mother and 
daughter be wise to spend as much time 
in making garments as was spent by 
the girls in these classes? These and 
dozens of other questions came to 
mind. 

Of one thing we could be sure, how- 

(Continued on page 444) 
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More About Some of the 


tile utihes 


By Jessie Caplin 


ewer 


HE newer finishes such as crease-resistance, starch- 

less stiffness, water-repellency, glazing and pre- 

shrinkage as well as the faster color dyes—all give 
some additional measure of satisfactory service to a material. 
They also increase the cost of the fabric that is “finished” 
and the cost of merchandise made from that fabric. This 
point can be illustrated from the consumer’s point of view by 
means of figures taken from a Sears Roebuck catalogue for 
two solid color spun rayon materials. Prices for “regular 
finish” cloth were .45 and .37; the same materials with a “4 
Way finish” (sanforized, vitalized, tebilized and sterlingized) 
were priced at .59 and .49 respectively. 

Most of these finishes are the result of chemical processes. 
Sometimes the finish affects only one surface of the fabric; 
sometimes it affects the surface of the yarn; sometimes it 
penetrates the yarns. The literature concerning these fin- 
ishes has emphasized certain chemical terms. The aim in 
this article is to define and explain these terms and to 
illustrate them, even if superficially, by laboratory demon- 
strations. These may not be suitable for high school groups, 
but rather are intended to interest teachers and college 
classes. 

Some of the terms which should be understood are: emul- 
sion, synthetic resins, alum soaps, plastics. Webster’s Col- 
legiate Dictionary defines them as follows: 





EMULSION as “a liquid preparation in which minute particles, 
especially of a liquid, remain in suspension as fat particles do 
in milk.” These particles are insoluble but do not precipitate. 


RESIN as “any of various semisolid organic substances chiefly 
vegetable, soluble in alcohol, etc., not in water. Rosin left after 
distilling oil of turpentine is one of several natural resins.” 
Snythetic (made in the laboratory) resins can give wider va- 
riety as to color and other qualities. 


Soap as “an alkaline salt of a fatty acid.” Household soaps 
are sodium and potassium salts of a fatty acid and are soluble 
in water; other soaps are not. Households soaps combine with 
the calcium and magnesium in hard water to form the familiar 
curd of these insoluble soaps. An aluminum soap, similarly 
insoluble, would be formed by the interaction of a household 
soap with an aluminum salt. 


PLastic as “capable of being moulded,” as by heat. 

In preparation for the experiments, get one-eighth yard of 
voile or any similarly soft cotton material. Cut this into 
eight or nine square-shaped samples and number each. Num- 
ber 1 is for comparison. Use chemical glassware or water 
glasses. The sticky deposits which will form on the glass 
can be removed with scouring powder. Use distilled water 
if possible. (Concluded on page 442) 


This chart was developed by Herbert R. Mauersberger, author of the Textile Fiber Atlas, to show the rela- 
tionship of man-made fibers and to differentiate between regenerated natural fibers and synthesized fibers. 
Since the war began there has been an unusual development in the plastic coating of textile yarns, in vinylite 


resin yarns and in the soybean fiber, “Soylon.” 


Courtesy Rayon Textile Monthly and American Society for Testing Materials 
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A prize hobo with the day’s loot 
of garments to Salvage for Victory 


ITH SUCH SLOGANS as “Buy only what 

you need”, “Take good care of what you have” 

and “Salvage for Victory” being emphasized 
for the buying public, and with the war taking a large toll 
on materials, we all know that a shortage for civilian use 
has naturally resulted. We also know that any salvaging, 
remodeling or reuse of discarded garments, in order to save 
buying new ones, is a vital step in our Win-the-War effort. 
Today this emphasis on “Salvage for Victory” is a major 
feature in most home economics groups. 

The students of the Yuba City.High School clothing 
classes have turned with a will to the problem of clothing 
salvage. In one clothing class the girls found that they had 
garments which could not be made over for themselves but 
which contained enough material for small garments. Since 
many of them have no small brothers or sisters they asked, 
“Why not make some clothes for refugees or other needy 
children? We could have a drive and get lots of old clothes 
to make over.” 

This suggestion fired the interest of all four clothing 
classes, so they agreed that they should get together in 
making plans. Two girls were elected from each class to 
form a steering committee. 

Since the main problem was how to make the clothes drive 
a success an advertising campaign including posters, notices 
in the school paper and an assembly program was planned. 

“If we have an assembly program, it should show what 
we can do with old clothes,” suggested one girl on the com- 
mittee. That seemed a good idea so it was decided first to 
have a drive in the Home Economics Department to get 
enough clothes to remodel and display for the assembly 
drive. This was done with a fine response. 

All of the girls in the clothing classes entered into the 
preparation for the big drive, some writing a skit, some 
making posters, others remodeling the old clothes into little 
coats, trousers, shirts, dresses and underwear. One old 
sheet, which was brought in, produced two boy’s shirts, two 
girl’s slips and four pairs of panties. Discarded wool skirts 
were turned into small trousers, old coats made good-look- 
ing warm coats for three-year-olds and outmoded dresses 
became attractive little girls’ dresses and sun suits. 

Finally the girls were ready for the big day and their 
program was presented at a special assembly. The first part 
of the program was in play form, the second part in pan- 
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“Borrowed Children” model a coat 
and trouser set made for refugees 


tomime. As a follow up the same day posters were put up 
throughout the building and some of the remodeled gar- 
ments placed in a show case in the main hall just above the 
donation barrel. The number of donations received proved 
that the girls had put across their drive. 

After seeing their skit* our principal, always ready to co- 
operate, suggested to the girls that they combine the Annual 
Old Clothes Day with their drive—a splendid idea. The 
committee elected to make plans decided to call it Hobo Day. 
Everyone was to come to school dressed as a hobo with a 
pack of old clothes—the pack to be donated to the old 
clothes barrel. The plan was backed by the Student Com- 
missioners, who donated a prize of two dollars and fifty 
cents from the treasury to the class bringing the largest 
number of old clothes. The day was set for one week from 
the date of the opening drive. 

Hobo Day arrived—as did the Hoboes—all kinds, with 
little packs and big packs. Everyone entered into the spirit. 
During assembly that morning the hoboes were asked to 
march across the stage, dropping their packs as they passed 
by. Judges were busy picking winners. Prices were given 
to the best hobo in each class and the two dollar and fifty 
cent prize to the class that brought the biggest pile of old 
clothes—and it was indeed a big pile; in fact, so big that 
the girls hardly knew where to begin with it. 

The clothes in good condition were pressed and turned 
over to the Local Welfare Department for distribution; 
those of good materials but outmoded were remodeled for 
refugees; a few odds and ends, after all buttons, zippers 
and buckles had been salvaged, were turned over to the 
Wood and Auto Shops where there was a shortage of rags. 

Before remodeling a garment it was ripped up, washed 
thoroughly and ironed carefully. The material was then 
examined for holes and thin spots which were marked with 
chalk to be sure that only strong material was used for 
the little garments. 

Although several months have passed since the inaugura- 
tion of the old clothes drive we are not yet at the bottom 
of the pile, but we have accomplished much. Already nearly 
100 little garments—panties, slips, dresses, skirts, bonnets, 
shirts, trousers, suits and coats—have been turned over to 
the Red Cross to be sent for distribution to refugees. 


*See Salvage Skit, Praise the Lord and Hand in Old 
Creations, in Section II, the colored insert in this issue. 
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ARE WE NEGLECTING 


the Elementary hel Child : 





The informality of the “family” 
conference brings to light many 
social and economic problems, al- 
though its chief purpose may ap- 
pear to be the planning of a lesson 


From Art and Drama to 
Clothing 


In the primary grades transition may 
be made easily from kindergarten work 
with art materials and swatches of 
cloth to concepts of line, design, texture 
and color in dress and home decora- 
tion. Sewing should be a part of their 
creative arts. For example: A class 
may be dramatizing a story—an origi- 
nal one or a classic such as Rachel 
Field’s Polly Patchwork. As the group 
seeks the effect of different color and 
texture combinations, length of bodice, 
skirt or vest, some ideas of harmony 
or fitness should result. As they sew 
their costume, skills adequate to their 
needs are gained. Making puppets and 
character dolls are also suitable ways 
to learn the skills of designing and 
sewing. Sewing on articles of practical 
nature in the primary grades should be 
optional and based on an actual need 
of the child or his home. 

Boys and girls of the intermediate 
years have problems in the selection, 
care and use of their clothing. Ques- 
tions arise, such as the number of 
changes of clothing needed to be well 
groomed; number and kinds of sweat- 
ers, skirts, hose, slacks and shoes re- 
quired; and how to mend worn gar- 
ments. Opportunity should be made in 
these years for the child to remove 
stains from his clothes, clean his shoes 
and mend torn or worn garments, es- 


*Dr. Stevenson has recently completed a 
study of education for home and_ family life 
in the Elementary School as part of her doctors 
dissertation at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 
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Part II 


(See Part I in October issue) 


By Elizabeth Stevenson* 


A seventh grade group repairs worn toys brought from home or from 
the kindergarten and makes new toys from scrap materials at the 
Frank Boynton Junior High School in Ithaca, New York 


pecially if he has inadequate facilities 
or lack of encouragement at home to 
do so. 

Interest will be retained through 
each year if the activities are related 
to the child’s always changing personal 
problems. 

Many kinds of activities concerning 
toys are closely tied with the creative 
arts. Toys may be made of scrap ma- 
terials, repaired and re-painted, and 
standards for their purchase set up 
through group study. As the boy or 
girl creates or repairs the toys and 
watches little children use them, he 
may become interested in how children 
learn through play and so be better 
able to care for younger children. 


STORYBOOKS ON CLOTHING AND 
THE CREATIVE ARTS 


Murray, Gretchen, O. Shoes For Sandy. 


New York: Grosset and Dunlap, 1936. 
39 p. $.50. Gr. 1-3 
The old shoe pinched so Sandy and 
Mother go to buy a nice new pair. 

Field, Rachel. Patchwork Plays. New 
York: Doubleday Doran, 1939. 139 p. 
$1.25 Gr. 5-8 
Polly finds that it is not the dress you 
wear that counts as much as how 
you wear it. 

Hall, Ruth M. and Hall, Albert N. 
Home Handicraft for Girls. Phila- 
delphia. Lippincott, 1941. 359 p. $2.50. 

Gr. 4-8 
Directions, working drawings, and 
photographs of interesting things to 
do and make are given, from gardens 
to accessories for the house. 

Jordan, Mrs. N. R. American Costume 
Dolls. New York: Harcourt, 1941. 230 
p. $2.00 Gr. 5-8 
Gives clear, concise directions for mak- 


(Concluded on page 434) 
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HE importance of fish in the 

normal diet has long been 

recognized. The importance 
of fish in the wartime diet, however, 
is yet to be fully appreciated. Those 
of us whose work it is to safeguard 
the health of the civilian population in 
America must realize the new im- 
portance of this food in the wartime 
nutrition program and be informed on 
the possibilities of consumer education 


in this field. 


Fish is a food peculiarly suited to 
wartime demands. It ranks third 
among the chief sources of animal pro- 
tein, the first two being the now scarce 
and expensive pork and beef. It is 
highly digestible and fish proteins be- 
long to the class known as “complete”, 
providing all the essential components 
required in building body tissues. Fish 
is also rich in minerals and vitamins. 
Calcium, phosphorous, magnesium, 
iron, copper and iodine—all essential to 
the growth, health and general upkeep 
of the human body—are found abun- 
dantly in fish. So, too, are the im- 
portant vitamins. Here is a brief com- 
parison of fish with other foods in 
vitamin content: 


VITAMIN A—Fish liver oils are one 


of the great sources for Vitamin A 
and are recommended by physicians to 
provide the needed supply. Salmon 
is equivalent to whole milk in A con- 
tent. 

VITAMIN B—AIl fish contain Vitamin 

B in excellent quantities in compari- 

son with othe? products. Fish has as 

high a B content as white or rye bread 
and is equal or superior to most fruits 
and vegetables. 

VITAMIN B:—(G)—Only two or 

three leafy vegetables are found to 

be superior to seafoods in this vita- 
min content. Shellfish are particularly 

abundant in B:. 

VITAMIN C—Data concerning the 

Vitamin C content in seafood is in- 

complete but it is known that scallops 

are as rich in this substance as is 
whole milk. 

VITAMIN D—Fish liver oils are a 

superior source for Vitamin D as well 

as for Vitamin A. Fatty fish, salmon, 
herring, mackerel and shrimp contain 
more of this vitamin than do eggs 
which are known to have a very high 

D content. 

Fish and shellfish, all seafoods, must 
be given an important place as pro- 
tective and nutritious foods in the diet. 
Those who eat the products of the sea 
regularly and in sufficient quantities 
need not worry about vitamin de- 
ficiencies. 
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Facts 
About 
ish 


By Helen S. Sharpe 


Illustrations courtesy of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service 
U. S. Department of Interior 


In order to supply our armed forces, 
our allies and our civilian needs this 
year, our commercial fisheries are faced 
with the task of trying to produce one- 
sixth more fish than they ever did in 
normal times. It is a pressing wartime 
problem, complicated by a number of 
factors. After Pearl Harbor nearly 
half of the larger fishing boats, includ- 
ing the most efficient ones, were taken 
over by the Army and Navy. Many 
fishermen and cannery workers have 
been called into service. Replacements 
of worn out equipment are difficult to 
obtain. Military authorities have ban- 
ned night fishing in some localities and 
in others mines and submarines make 
fishing hazardous or impossible. 

In spite of these handicaps it is hoped 
that the goal of six billion pounds of 
seafood this year will be reached. Gov- 
ernment, Army and Navy officials are 
cooperating in the return of fishing ves- 
sels, the exemption of fishermen from 
military service, the gradual lifting of 
restrictions on night fishing, etc. ‘The 
Federal fish hatchery program has been 
realigned to produce more fish. The 
soil and water conservation program of 
recent years has been responsible for 
the construction of thousands of new 
ponds that can produce an estimated 
100 million pounds of pan and game 
fish after stocking. The hatchery pro- 
gram is being geared to supply that 
stock. 

At first glance it would seem a para- 
dox to urge an increased use of fish 
during a fish shortage. But it is true 





Americans are urged to make 
the best and most complete use 
of available fish supplies, in- 
cluding inland fish such as the 
paddle fish or spoonbill catfish 


that by using more fish we can increase 
the total production of fish. The ex- 
planation lies in educating the consum- 
er to try some of the new varieties of 
seafood on the market, to buy fresh 
water fish from local waters wherever 
possible and to prepare fish with a 
minimum of waste. In contrast to meat, 
resources of seafood are almost un- 
limited. The extent to which it can be 
utilized to augment the nation’s war 
larder depends almost entirely upon 
the effort which is put forth to increase 
production. 

U. S. commercial fisheries catch 
about 240 kinds of edible fish but the 
average cook or housewife is familiar 
with comparatively few of these varie- 
ties. Before the war when the better 
known seafoods were plentiful, little 
was done about developing markets for 
lesser known fish. Ocean-going trawl- 
ers bring up large numbers of these 
fish in their nets when they fish for 
haddock, cod, flounder and_ other 
staple varieties. In the past the crews 
tossed most of them overboard, but 
with the growth of a profitable market 
for these new species of seafood a ves- 
sel could load to capacity in about half 
the time with a consequent increase in 
total production. (See next page) 
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Burbot 


Skates, long popular in Europe, have 
been little used here. A skate is a 
much flattened fish with broad, wing- 
like flaps along the sides of the body. 
The “wings” are the edible portions 
from which a white meat, excellent as 
a salad or casserole dish, is taken. 

Shark steaks, chiefly from Pacific 
coast sharks, appeared in a number of 
markets last winter. Great quantities 
of sharks have been taken for their 
livers, which are rich in vitamins, but 
for the most part the flesh has been 
wasted. Kippered or lightly smoked 
shark resembles smoked salmon; fresh 
steaks compare with the swordfish in 
texture and with the haddock in flavor. 


The sea mussel, highly esteemed as 
food almost everywhere in the world 
except the United States, seems des- 
tined to become popular here. The 
mussel is closely related to the oyster 
and the clam and it can be used and 
cooked in almost the same way. A rela- 
tively small market for mussels has 
always existed in such cities as Boston 
and New York and these seem certain 
to be expanded. Mussels are also being 
canned; well over a million pounds 
were packed during the 1942-43 season. 

The mussel is at its peak of flavor 
from September to June. It is smaller 
in size than the oyster, has a black 
shell and the meat is golden or cream 
colored. Its flavor is something like 
that of the longneck or soft clam. 

Still more or less in the field of 
marine curiosities as far as the general 
public is concerned are squids, peri- 
winkles, conches—all related to oysters 
and clams—and sea urchins, relatives 
of the familiar starfish. Americans of 
recent European or Asiatic origin re- 
gard these creatures as delicacies. 
Squids are now relatively high priced 
items. Gourmets recommend that they 
be skinned, dressed (they contain only 
a small amount of inedible matter), 
gently stewed and served with tomato 
sauce. Baskets of periwinkles and 
conches are to be seen in New York’s 
Fulton Fish Market and other seafood 
centers. Sea urchins, somewhat re- 
sembling chestnut burrs, are also ap- 
pearing in some markets. The only 
edible portion is the orange colored 
roe found by breaking open the shell. 
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Small Catfish 





Mullet 





Carp sucker or quillback 


The office of the Coordinator of 
Fisheries is also urging that a more 
complete use of inland fish be made. 
In the past few years Great Lakes 
smelt has increased rapidly and will 
supply an estimated 10,000,000 pounds 
of protein food this year. Pan-fried 
smelt are a common breakfast dish in 
the Great Lakes region. 

Carp, buffalo and suckers are being 
popularized to fill the widening gap in 
our food economy. Carp has been used 
for food on a large scale for centuries 
in many European and Asiatic coun- 
tries where it even has been cultivated 
artificially for its meat. To make it 
palatable it must be properly prepared. 
A simple operation which removes the 
entire skin is to plunge the fish into 
boiling water, allowing it to -emain for 
about 25 seconds after boiling starts 
again. The skin may then be rubbed 
off easily. The flesh is then rinsed in 
cold water and treated with a mixture 
which includes a cup of salt, a cup of 
onion, finely crushed, a teaspoon of 
black pepper, one-eighth of a teaspoon 
of mace and two tablespoons of vine- 
gar. The fish is allowed to stand in 
the mixture for one hour. It is then 
rinsed thoroughly and the mixture dis- 
carded. It may be fried, broiled or 
baked. 

Many other fish, formerly little used 
in this country, are becoming better 





Bowfin 


known. The spoonbill catfish was not 
highly valued until Russian imports of 
caviar were greatly reduced. Now the 
roe of the spoonbill makes a greenish 
black caviar which is proving very pop- 
ular. The Wilson and Wheeler reser- 
voirs of the Tennessee Valley are 
stocked with the spoonbill. Florida is 
salting her surplus mullet which pre- 
viously was wasted. Among other fish 
being popularized are the monkfish, 
rosefish, burbot, surf clams, whiting, 
catfish, quillback, bowfin and ocean 
pout. 

Because we have had an abundance 
of fish in the past most customers ask 
for fillets and steaks. If they would 
buy the uncut or whole-fish varieties, 
however, a good deal of edible fish 
which is ordinarily thrown away could 
be saved. Home canning or salting of 
surplus supplies of fish is also urged. 
A list of government publications on 
the cooking and home canning of fish 
will be found in the bibliography at the 
end of this article. 

The American public is eager to co- 
operate in any productive wartime pro- 
gram if they just understand the neces- 
sity for the program and are informed 
of specific ways in which they can help. 
If they can be made to realize the 
necessity of increased use of fish in the 
diet, the tremendous production diffi- 
culties faced by the fisheries and how 
they can help increase production 
through wise and thoughtful buying, 
another important wartime nutrition 
problem will be well on the way to 
solution. 


Goop REFERENCE MATERIAL 


HoME PRESERVATION OF FIsHERY PRrop- 
ucts by Norman D. Jarvis. (Fishery 
Leaflet 18) 

Cooxinc Carp by Edith E. Hopkins and 
Catherine Ritchie. (Fishery Leaflet 19) 

How To Cook THE BursoT by Edith E. 

Hopkins and Catherine M. Ritchie. 
(Fishery Leaflet 21) 
The above fishery leaflets may be ob- 
tained from the Publications Office, 
Fish and Wildlife Service, Merchan- 
dise Mart, Chicago, Illinois. 

WartTIME FisH Cookery by Elizabeth 
Whiteman. Price 10c. Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 
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HE SCHOOL no longer ex- 

ists just to teach the “school 

subjects”. It must take its 
place as a functioning factor in com- 
munity life. It does what it can to 
make all living better for children, in 
school and out. 

Almost everyone has come to know 
the importance of a complete school 
lunch to the health of children. For 
all children the school lunch is impor- 
tant, for many children it is the best 
meal of the day. The school lunch is 
not just a feeding program, it is a part 
of a total school program to help chil- 
dren grow better in body and mind and 
spirit. 

The Maury School Staff, the parents 
and the children (422 of them) work 
together to make the lunch program a 
vital part of school living. Although 
a trained dietician is in charge, the 
lunch program is the concern of the 
whole school for here all come to- 
gether, all have the same choices of 
food, all have a good lunch and no one 
is singled out because he cannot pay. 
There are many jobs to be done in con- 
nection with the lunch program so 
much help is needed to do them. 

The appearance of the lunchroom 
plays an important part in the total 
scheme of school living. The room is 
large and well lighted. The children 


\ 


Miss Nesbitt is now teaching the first grade. 
In the Maury School, one teacher usually has 
the same children for several years. Miss Nes- 
bitt started with her present group of children 
in the kindergarten and will probably teach 
them through the fourth grade which is as far 
as Maury School goes. 
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A VITAL PART OF SCHOOL LIVING 


By Marion Nesbitt 


The Maury School, Richmond, Virginia 
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are seated at comfortable tables in 
small groups. Some of the parents 
made curtains of deep rose to har- 
monize with the dusty pink walls. 
Children, working with a teacher, keep 
fresh flowers on all of the tables. The 
vases for the flowers are small and of 
different colors, adding a decorative 
touch to the room. Children working 
with the art teacher paint large pic- 
tures for the walls. They select and 
determine the size and dimensions of a 
picture to be used in a given space. A 
group of boys working with the school 
custodian makes the wooden frames 
for the pictures. 

The lunch periods are unhurried and 
completely separate from the play 
periods. Ample time is given before the 
lunch time for children to wash hands, 
to get their money ready and to go 
without haste to the lunchroom. There 
are three lunch periods, and much time 
and thought have gone into planning 
for and maintaining a leisurely atmos- 
phere. 

Parents and teachers act as hostesses 
in the lunchroom, helping children withe 
the selection of food and with table 
manners. They also help the little chil- 
dren to carry their trays and to cut up 
their food. For a short interval during 
the lunch period music is played. A 
committee of children, working with a 
teacher, selects the records which to 
them are suitable and appealing for 
this luncheon music. 

There is a visitors’ table in the 
lunchroom. Children often invite mem- 


bers of their families and friends to 
lunch with them. When this happens 
children sit with their guests at the vis- 
itors’ table. A committee of children 
with the help of a teacher sets the table 
for visitors and makes placecards and 
table mats for each guest. Sometimes 
table decorations are also made. Be- 
sides the visitor’s name on the placecard 
there is often a greeting such as is 
shown in this illustration. 

A large printed poster on a stand in 
the lunchroom lets everyone know who 
the guests are. The children get much 
pleasure from reading the poster. The 
younger children often ask a parent or 
a teacher to read it to them. 

During tne past year the posters have 
been done in manuscript writing by a 
fourth grade girl and a second grade 
boy. Once after the poster had been 
made for the day another guest ar- 
rived so the poster maker made the 
necessary adjustments as the following 
illustration will show. 

The parents of the children enjoy 
these lunches and come again and again. 
From this entertainment of guests the 
children learn to greet visitors, to make 
introductions and to join in pleasant 
conversation. ss 

Besides the many group experiences 
which are common to the whole school 
there are many individual classroom 
experiences going on at the same time. 
Teachers talk often with children about 
the foods that make a good lunch and 
are necessary to their well-being. The 
children learn what a well balanced 











8S. 
Mrs. Carter Mr. ard Mrs. Tucker are here. 
> ! 1 ‘ 
We are glad to have you. peting s mother and grandmotnei 
we hove you come again. are here, t00. | 
” Mr. Sexton has just, come/in. 
He makes five. by 








Ie have ae visitors today. 
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meal is and how to get the most for 
money spent. The younger children 
count their lunch money and learn to 
make change. One group of children 
keeps a weekly account of the money 
spent for lunches in their classroom. 
One week’s account reads thus: 

See what we have spent for lunch this 
week, 


Monbay $1.47 
TUESDAY 1.30 
WEDNESDAY 1.23 
‘THURSDAY 1.61 
FRIDAY 1.60 


TOoraL $7.21 


The war with its food problems and 
point rationing has been the subject of 
many classroom discussions. The chil- 
dren understand why certain foods can- 
not be purchased. They understand 
some of the difficulties of marketing. 
At the beginning of the school year this 
poster appeared in one of the class- 
rooms. 


Food prices go up in our cafeteria. 
Do you know why? 
Last YEAR ‘THIS YEAR 
Salad Sc 7c 
Meat Sc 7c 
Plate Lunch 10c lic 


The children feel at home in the 
lunchroom. The manager and her staff 
of three are their friends. The chil- 
dren come to the lunch room to make 
arrangements for baking cookies, to 
make jelly, to boil eggs to be dyed for 


Easter, or just to borrow a knife or a 
spoon needed in some private enter- 
prise. They know that here in the 
lunchroom their plans will be respected 
and that needed help will be given. 

The school not only feels its respon- 
sibility for the children but also for the 
improvement of nutrition in the homes 
from which they come. Information 
valuable to housewives concerning 
foods and nutrition is sent out from 
the school periodically. Material has 
been sent on the preparation of meats 
and meat alternates, the best ways of 
storing foods and on the wise use of 
point rationing coupons. A list of avail- 
able government bulletins giving infor- 
mation useful in the present food emer- 
gency has also been distributed. 


Weekly menus, planned by the lunch- 
room manager, are taken home by the 
children each Friday. Some of the old- 
er children do the mimeographing and 
distribute them to the various rooms. 
Often the menus are decorated by the 
children with funny line drawings ex- 
plaining some feature of the lunch pro- 
gram. Parents like these menus and 
get from them ideas for their own meal 
planning. Often they come to school 
to ask for recipes for the foods they or 
their children have especially enjoyed. 
Recently, a parent whose child was ill 
came to school to ask that a tray be 
prepared for her little girl. The par- 
ent had not been able to get the child 
to eat the foods that she had prepared 
but the food from school was eaten 
with keen appetite. 


Parents also report that children 
used to clean hands, plenty of soap, 
water and fresh towels,eand clean fooa 
from a clean kitchen look for and ex- 
pect the same standards at home. 

The district which Maury School 
serves has in it many sub-standard 
homes, homes which have little space 
for living and none for entertaining. 
Often when children want to celebrate 
a birthday party the “party” is brought 
to the school and refreshments are 
served in the lunchroom, with parents, 
teacher, lunchroom manager and chil- 
dren cooperating in the enterprise. 

In the spring a Victory Garden was 
sponsored by the parents and the 
school. With one voice the children 
agreed that all tangible results of their 
labors should be given to the school 
lunch room. In the late spring radishes 
and garden lettuce appeared at lunch 
time. During the summer months 
Maury School, in conjunction with the 
United States government, operated a 
program of Extended School Services 
for children whose parents were en- 
gaged in war work. String beans, beets 
and potatoes were harvested by this 
group and used in the school lunch- 
room. 


When people of all ages work to- 
gether on worthy enterprises for the 
common good many lessons in democ- 
racy are learned. Never were people 
more willing to work together for the 
common good and never were people 
more willing to strengthen democratic 
living. 








Community Canning 
and School Lunches 
(Continued from page 411) 





the girls served under the supervision 
of either their home economics teacher 
or a woman in the community who was 
asked to come in on a specified day. 
The women seemed willing to do this 
and it gave them an opportunity to 
realize the value of a hot noon lunch 
at school. 

Among hot dishes served were baked 
beans, baked macaroni and cheese, corn 
chowder, tomato bisque, red flannel 
hash (using carrots and beets with po- 
tato), salt-fish chowder, creamed eggs 
and baked potatoes. Dried milk was 
used for most of these dishes, and of 
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course many vegetables which had been 
canned at the center the previous sum- 
mer were also used. If time permitted, 
the girls would make graham muffins, 
cecoa and sometimes hot gingerbread 
although the children were requested to 
bring their own drink and bread if 
they wanted it. 


The noon lunch accomplished several 
objectives: it gave the children a nour- 
ishing meal, it made people more appre- 
ciative of the home economics depart- 
ment and it showed them one of the 
advantages of community canning. 


Now our second summer of com- 
munity canning has come to a close. 
Women who had learned the previous 
winter what it meant to “count their 
points’ showed great enthusiasm in 
the center this summer, and many resi- 
dents from other states who were va- 
cationing in this section took advantage 


of the community canning center. Girls 
from several girls’ camps brought pro- 
duce from the camp gardens and work- 
ed happily together to conserve as 
much food as possible, some preparing 
it, others filling cans, while still others 
watched pressure cookers and learned 
the technique of the tin can sealer. 

This year one out of every five cans 
was left at the center for hot lunches, 
disaster feeding or community welfare. 
A total of nearly 7000 cans was real- 
ized—an increase of more than 100% 
over last summer’s yield. 

When we begin our hot lunches this 
year we shall have plenty of canned 
vegetables. We shall also have the 
support of every progressive parent 
who wants to see the children in this 
community well fed and thus to help 
make America strong. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 





The Home Makers 
Guild of America is 
composed of 2200 
scientifically select- 
ed, typical Ameri- 
can housewives 
serving as volun- 
tary consultants on 
numerous ques- 
tions about their 
“likes”, “dislikes” 
and “why”. 


The Guild is na- 
tional in scope and 
represents Mrs. 
America in geo- 
graphical distribu- 
tion, buying power, 
family size income 
groups, etc. 


HOME MAKERS GUILD 
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As Reported by The Home Makers Guild of America 


in another nation-wide survey conducted for Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company as part of their contribution to help solve 
“war time” home making problems of the nation. Because 
many home economists wanted this type of information, 
Owens-Illinois is sponsoring a series of surveys which will 
be reported to you. Questions and answers are handled via 
Air Mail to give you up-to-the-minute reports. 


THESE FACTS ARE TYPICAL OF THOSE GATHERED: 


Nation’s housewives say that NUTRITIVE VALUE ranks 


first in importance when considering features of new recipes. 
* 


“Sounds good” and “Uses ingredients that are available”, 


are other important features. 
x 


“Cook Books’’ and “Card Files’’ wage an even battle. The 
good old fashioned cook book is still the favorite 


but by a narrow margin. 
» 


The search for variety is endless! So say nine out of ten 


women who continually search for it in printed recipes. 
* 


Pre-testing of recipes is IMPORTANT. 
¥* 


LEFTOVERS— MEATS— FRESH VEGETABLES — 
Recipes for these are in great demand. 
* 


PRINTED RECIPES are used either “Frequently” or 
“Occasionally” in every-day meal preparation — say 
three out of four home makers. 


MORE DETAILS TURN TO NEXT THREE PAGES 
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GETS “PRIORITY” IN WARTIME RECIPI 


HERE ARE A FEW OF THE QUESTIONS AND 
ANSWERS ON WARTIME RECIPE PROBLEMS 


Do you use printed recipes in preparing meals? 
84.2% said “Yes” 
15.8% said “No” 


Do you refer to printed recipes in your “every-day” meal 
preparation? 


42.9% said “Occasionally” 

33.6% said “Frequently” 

12.8% said “Seldom” 
8.3% said “Regularly” 


Do you ever refer to printed recipes in an effort to add 
variety to your menus? 


93.1% said “Yes” 
6.9% said “No” 
Do you prefer to work with a card file of recipes, or a 
cook book? 


55.8% said “Cook Book’”’ 
44.2% said “Card File”’ 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


THIS COMPLETE SURVEY IN A 12-PAWOK 
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ADDITIONAL INFORMATION AS REPORTED IN THIS SURVEY 






















) Number the following features of new recipes in the order of their importance to you. 


“Nutritive Value” was listed either “1st”, “2nd”, or “3rd” by 49.1%. 
“Sounds Good” and “Uses ingredients that are available” followed in order of 
importance. 


we 


Listed below are typical other sources for recipes. Please number the three most important 
“other sources” in the order of their importance to you. 





“Magazine articles or columns” ranked first in importance 
with “Newspaper articles or columns”, “Recipes printed on 

f packages and labels” and “Neighbors or Friends’ following 
in a group for second honors. 


If you have a shortage of recipes for any of the following, 
please number in the order of their importance. 





“Leftovers” was listed either 1st, 2nd, or 3rd by 80.2%. 
“Meats”, “Fresh Vegetables”, “Desserts (other than pastry)” 
followed in order of importance. 


Itis very interesting to note that some of the chief criticisms 
of recipes now being published are “Too many new items 
to buy”—“Need more attention to appetite appeal” —“Calls 
for items not obtainable”. 

Over 90% of the Home Makers like the idea of printing 
recipes in magazines so they can be cut to standard card 
file size for filing. 

The replies to the questions show a decided preference 
for certain types of indexing for both cook books and 
card files. This information emphasizes the importance of 
clear, comprehensive indexing. 


PAWOKLET IS FREE... .. . . SEE NEXT PAGE 
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TYPICAL CONSUMER COMMENTS.... 


This consumer study on recipes aroused great interest. Home makers opinions vary 
greatly. Here are a few samples— 


NEW CASTLE, PA. “The war and its consequent substitutes have put a lot of routine housewives, 
who took their grocery list for granted, on their toes. We really have to concentrate on most of 
our meals to provide nutritious meals with available ingredients.” 


DAYTON, OHIO. «This questionnaire was indeed most interesting. I find that I have a great short- 
age on war time recipes. Variety in meals is what my family needs but I don’t seem to be able to 
give them this variety as much as I should. The magazines have been aiding me more than any 
— else. I find that several recipes taken from well Lani magazines have been most helpful 


and have made a ‘hit’ with my family.” 


WASHINGTON, D. C. “The articles in leading magazines seem to be poorly timed in many cases. 
Recently I read an article telling how we must use up our big onion supply and gave numerous 
recipes featuring onions, when there was not an onion to be had here for love or money!” 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. “My husband is a war worker in a steel mill where cafeteria lunches are 
poorly eager Low ration point lunch meats such as baloney, etc. spoil before he eats them 
due to heat and the lunch meats such as baked ham require as many as 5 points for enough to 
make two sandwiches. This requires more than his sixteen points per week and I cannot afford 
this. I would appreciate a solution to this lunch problem.” 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. “I have tried a number of recipes from newspapers and magazines and 
have been very successful and not only have these papers and magazines given very good recipes, 
they also give well balanced and complete meals. I would rather have the recipes of entire 
meals instead of individual recipes.” 


AKRON, OHIO. “I have my own cook book (loose-leaf) in which I paste or write all recipes of 
which we especially approve, even though they are in another cook book. I also have a place to 
ut whole meals (Menus) which we have especially enjoyed. This helps when we wonder what to 
ede today. In this way all the good things (picked up over 15 sears) wrk in compact form and is 

a nice hobby also.” 


INDEPENDENCE, MO. “I would like some recipes on boiled dinners and all-in-one dish meals. 
My cook books do not have such recipes. Also, would like some different breakfast menus. I wish 
someone would publish a book on meals—breakfast, lunch and dinner—list the meal and under 
each one tell the preparation.” 


LIMONA, areye ig “I like to have recipes small enough to paste in a cook book size approximately 
5 x 8 inches.” 


EVERSON, WASHINGTON. “I take down radio recipes if the preliminary description shows 
that they will ‘fit into’ the ingredients I have on hand or can sally obtain, 7 if they will 
show me new ways to use ‘everyday’ vegetables. I believe food companies have done and are 
doing a — job of giving us interesting and tempting war-time recipes. Just one thing arouses 
my ire—having a cake recipe announced as ‘war-time’ or ‘Sugar-saving’ when the amounts used 
are the same as formerly needed.” 

Home Economists will be interested to know that the Consumers consulted in connection with this 

questionnaire have voluntarily submitted hundreds of their favorite recipes. It is our feeling that this 


is a fine tribute to them because it so well illustrates their interest in contributing information that 
they think will be helpful. 


Complete Survey in FREE Twelve-Page Booklet 
TO GIVE HOME ECONOMISTS AND OTHERS INTERESTED IN 
THIS STUDY A COMPLETE PICTURE A TWELVE PAGE BOOK- 
LET CONTAINING FULL CHARTS AND ANALYSIS IS AVAILABLE 
UPON REQUEST. Write Merchandising Division, Department 2. 


_ Owens-Illinois Glass Company - Toledo, Ohio 
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whdtocks Up-to-date 
A Nutrition Quiz That’s Fun 


By Esther Heineman 


Former Home Economics Instructor 
Kirkwood Public Schools, Missouri 


NCE upon a time a little girl by the name of 
Goldilocks wandered through the woods in search 
of adventure. She passed beautiful wild flowers 
and walked around the trunks of large trees until she came 
to a clearing where she found a patch of wild strawberries. 
She stopped to eat some because, like 1. —————— and 2. 
, they were a citrus fruit and a good source of 





vitamin 3, —————. 

The day was ideally warm, the sky blue, and the sun 
shining brightly so Goldilocks removed her sweater. Expos- 
ing her arms to the sun gave her a better chance to acquire 
more vitamin 4. so necessary for the prevention 
of 5. 3 
After eating all the ripe strawberries on the vines Goldi- 
locks noticed a large walnut tree nearby, and below it found 
some nuts from the previous fall. She put one on a large 
rock and cracked it. It tasted much better than the nuts 
out of Mother’s pantry and at the same time gave her 6. 

for building and repairing body tissue. 

Goldilocks had seen enough of this part of the woods so 
decided to wander farther on. Before long she came to a 
cute little house made of wood slabs and somewhat hidden 
by the surrounding trees and shrubs. She peeked into the 
window and, on seeing no one, slowly opened the door. She 
entered a spotlessly clean kitchen and on the table discovered 
three bowls of vegetable soup. She tasted of the largest bowl 
and said, “The vegetables in this soup will give me 7. 

to promote growth and prevent disease, but this 
soup is too hot.” 

She tasted the soup in the middle-sized bowl and said, 
“This should give me 8. to build strong bones 
and teeth, but it’s too cold.” 

Then she tasted the soup in the little bowl and ate every 
last bit because it was just right. 

Now, to help make her teeth strong and white she de- 
cided to drink a glass of 9. . This contained the 
minerals 10. and 11. which together 
with the vitamin 12. from the sunshine she had 
had that noon formed a three-man team which enabled these 
foodstuffs to be utilized in the body to the best advantage. 

On the table was enriched white bread and 100% whole 
wheat bread. Goldilocks took a piece of 13. —————— 
bread because it contains more than twice as much 14. 

food value as the 15. bread. She spread 
it with enough butter to supply her with one-half of the 
amount of vitamin 16. required for the day. 

Goldilock’s next move was to look into the table drawer. 
Here she found a box of nails and said, “These contain 17. 

but I can’t eat it in this form. Perhaps the ice 
box will have 18. —————— or 19. to give me 
this mineral.” 
(Continued on page 442) 
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JUST HALF A BAR OF SEMI-SWEET 
FOR THIS CHOCOLATE COOKIE TREAT. .: 


eal” « dessert that S-T—-R-E—T—C—H-E-S 
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scarce Semi-Sweet Chocolate! 
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ESTLE’S Semi-Sweet is sometimes hard 
N to come by, in war time. Why? Be- 
cause our fighting men need and are getting 
the greater share of the chocolate produced 
today. With chocolate so scarce, you'll be 
particularly interested in this recipe for 
delicious cookies—easy-to-make Chocolate 
Derbies—which calls for only a small 
amount of Semi-Sweet. 

Nestle’s Semi-Sweet is ideal for any dessert 
or confection calling for chocolate or cocoa. 








CHOCOLATE DERBIES 
Made with Nestle’s Semi-Sweet 


1% cups sifted flour 
\% tsp. salt 

4 tsp. baking soda 

¥% cup shortening 

2 tbs. sugar 

4 cup brown sugar 


1 egg yolk : ’ 
¥% 7-0z. package Nestle’s Semi-Sweet Choco- 


late, in pieces 
Mix and sift together flour, salt and baking 
soda. 

Cream shortening thoroughly; add sugars 
gradually and beat until smooth. Add egg 
yolk and beat well. 

Add flour mixture and mix thoroughly. 

Place dough on 7 floured board. Roll 
thin. Cut into 1 4 in. circles with cookie cutter. 

Put circle on unbuttered cookie sheet, place 
5-6 pieces of chocolate on top of it, and over 
this lay another one of the circles, forming a 
sandwich. The oven heat will seal the cookies. 

BAKE AT: 425° F. TIME: 10 min. YIELD: 
3 dozen. 

When baked, remove froin pan while hot. 
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ESIDES providing girls with a 

place to make friends and to 
have fun, STUDENT CLUBS fur- 
nish their members with a vital means 
of participating in the war effort. And, 
fully as important, these organizations 
should also give the members practice 
in governing themselves democratically. 
Success along these lines seldom just 
happens; it takes cooperative effort and 
plenty of it. 


The President Presides 


To be a good officer, the president 
needs the regard and support of the en- 
tire club. At the same time, it is most 
important for her to respect the mem- 
bers. If she is smart, she will see that 
each girl has an opportunity to work 
on a committee or project which suits 
her talents. This not only builds good 
will but is the way Democracy works. 
To give all the jobs and honors to a 
few friends is short sighted and reflects 
on the president’s fairness and on her 


good judgment. 


Business is in Order 


Robert’s Rules of Order is the stand- 
ard text on parliamentary procedure. 
All club members would benefit by 
studying it. In brief, this is the order 
to follow: 

1.) Meeting Called to Order. 

2.) Roll Call. 

3.) Secretary’s Report of the Previous 
Meeting. 

Treasurer’s Report. 
Reports of Committee Chairmen. 


4. 


wn 
_—_—~_— 


6.) Unfinished Business. 
7.) New Business. 

8.) Program. 

9.) Adjournment. 


Parliamentary Terms 


New club members are often con- 
fused by the terms used in parliamen- 
tary procedure. Here they are, ex- 
plained: 

Minutes of the Previous Meeting— 
This means the secretary’s report. 

Addressing the Chair—Except when 
seconding a motion, anyone wishing to 
speak during the meeting should first 
address the presiding officer as “Madam 
“Madam President”. 
Speaker—When a 


member addresses the chair, the presi- 


Chairman” or 
Recognizing the 


dent recognizes her by saying her name, 
| (Cees ies 


If two or more members wish 


The speaker may then 
proceed. 
to be recognized at the same time, the 
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president decides which one is entitled 
to the floor first and recognizes her. 

Having the Floor—When a member 
is speaking, she has the floor and or- 
dinarily may not be interrupted. Every- 
one should keep this in mind when the 
discussion becomes heated. 

Making a Motion—When the dis- 
cussion of “unfinished business” or of 
“new business” has reached the point 
where it is wise to vote on a decision, 
the president asks for a motion. For 
“Will someone 
a motion that we do this?” 
Whereupon Jane will rise and state, 
“T make a motion that we... etc.” 


example, she may say, 
make 


A motion may also be made without 
It tells the 
club members exactly on what they are 
about to vote. 

Seconding the Motion—When a mo- 
tion has been made, it is seconded by 
another member before the vote is 
taken. 
motion,” 


the president’s suggestion. 


She merely says, “I second the 
She need not stand. Her 
words mean, “I agree.” 


eeling WH ee } 0, er __ ror STUDENTS _ 


Adjournment—When it is time for 
the meeting to end, the president often 
asks for a motion of adjournment. Or 
she may say, “The meeting is ad- 
journed.” This means that the meeting 
is over. (Confidentially, though, from 
the way some members tear out, the 
new girls are apt to think these words 
are a kind of fire siren.) 


Writing Minutes 

A form such as the following on 
which information can be filled in or 
checked during the meeting makes the 
secretary's job a cinch, 

After the meeting, she can write up 
the minutes in paragraph form in pen- 
cil. Room should be left for additions 
or corrections which are inserted, as 
they are made, after the report is read 
to the club. 

The report, as accepted, is then cop- 
ied into the secretary’s book with ink. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Mary Eloise Stone 
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TEACHERS’ HANDBOOK 
This detailed fact book gives 
complete information about 
rayon—from yarn production 
to consumer use. 20 pages— 
illustrated.For teachersin high 
schools and colleges only. 


ENTS 


is an 


BOOKLETS FOR sTUD 


Facts about Fabrics” 

illustrated summary of facts 
contained in Du Pont's newest 
sound film. 20 pages. 
‘Rayon Today’”’ tells all about 
rayon yarns and how they 
ore made. Illustrated. Free 
in Limited Quantities. 
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OVEMBER — the month in 
N which we celebrate Thanksgiving 
with a harvest feast—has been desig- 
nated “Food Fights for Freedom 
Month” by the War Food Administra- 
tion. This year, in addition to the giv- 
ing of thanks, we are asked to co- 
operate in producing, conserving, shar- 
ing and playing square with our food. 


A Peek With Alice 


In this period of high taxes, forced 
savings, priorities and scarcities there 
is naturally considerable anticipation of 
the post-war era, which it is hoped will 
not only permit free selection of com- 
modities but which will stock store 
shelves with a vast variety of heralded 
innovations in consumer goods. Radical 
departures in transportation are an- 
ticipated. New and sensible housing, 
much of it prefabricated; new types of 
furniture and furnishings made of ma- 
terials never before on the market; 
household equipment and utensils made 
of new materials in new designs—all 
these are expected and anticipated. 

There will be innovations in food, 
too, tho’ less glamorous, no doubt. 
Many of them will not be noticed. Some 
will not even be known. A few will 
contribute to the romance of living. 
Most of the assets of the new foods 
will be merely an unseen contribution 
to the family budget. 

Quick-frozen foods should be avail- 
able in greater volume through a larger 
number of outlets. They will probably 
be purchased at a relatively lower price, 
and possibly in greater variety. For 
more than a year, the public has waited 
with curiosity, if not anticipation, for a 
flood of dehydrated foods, not realiz- 
ing that some of the favorite foods they 
have been eating for years are dehy- 
drated. A considerable variety of de- 
hydrated foods wil be available in the 
post-war era, probably not so labeled. 
They will appear as specialty foods 
bearing a coined-word label. 

Improved food processing is conserv- 
ing an increasing portion of the natural 
vitamins in foods. Vitamin fortification 
is expanding rapidly. As this trend in 
the food industry continues there will 
be such a large amount of vitamins 
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IN THE FOOD FIELD 


By Ivan C. Miller, Food Industries 


available in processed foods that there 
should be little occasion to reenforce 
with vitamins from the drug store. 

An ever-increasing number of pro- 
teins and protein concentrates are be- 
ing segregated from natural foods or 
synthesized. These will be incorpor- 
ated in existing prepared foods or be- 
come the base of specialty foods. They 
may be added, as are vitamins, to make 
a more nutritive product, or they may 
be the base upon which a new product 
is built. In some cases, the relative 
cost of these and the expected cost of 
foods made from them as compared 
to natural products indicates that a con- 
siderable reduction in the cost of at 
least some foods may be ahead. 

Among the post-war advances which 
are anticipated are the magic develop- 
ments in electricity, where the unseen 
elusive electron is the performer, and 
the performance is known as electron- 
ics. The food manufacturer is doing 
research and spending much time and 
money on the application of electronics 
to food processing. Considerable has 
been accomplished. Some “radio cooked” 
foods are already an accomplishment. 
Electronic controls are insuring highest 
quality without manual observation and 
attention. Infra-red is cooking in food 
plants too. New metal alloys, plastics 
and new processing glass are all con- 
tributing toward speeding the process 
and improving the quality of processed 
foods. Batch operations are being con- 
verted to continuous processes. The 
continuous instrument 
control, is speeding production and in- 
creasing accuracy. The result is a sav- 
ing in which the consumer will partici- 
pate. The greatly-increased number of 
food laboratories are improving prod- 
ucts and methods. They will also lower 
costs. 

Food processing is extending back to 
farming. It is including experimenta- 
tion with agricultural chemical feeding 
to obtain larger yields of better pro- 


process, with 


PRODUCE 
AND 
CONSERVE 








cessing crops. New vegetation is un- 
der the examination of the food labora- 
tory. As a result, vegetation never be- 
fore used as food for human con- 
sumption will provide foods and food 
ingredients in the future. 

Few synthetic foods are on the mar- 
ket. However, synthetic foods may be 
expected. Less there be any apprehen- 
sion, these synthetic foods will only 
reach the market with the approval of 
the Food and Drug Administration. 
They will be wholesome and nutritive. 
They may have distinctive new flavors. 
Best of all, they will contribute to a 
general lowering of the cost of food, 
the largest item in the consumer budget. 


Record Crop of Irish Potatoes 


Reports indicate that in 1943 farmers 
have grown a record crop of 460 mil- 
lion bushels of Irish potatoes—89 mil- 
lion bushels more than last year. 
Meanwhile military demands for stor- 
age space has limited commercial stor- 
age. Consequently 50 million bushels 
of these potatoes must be stored in 
homes and industrial feeding establish- 
ments. Hence the War Food Adminis- 
tration is inaugurating a merchandising 
drive to force the attention of con- 
sumers on consumption and storage of 
potatoes. 
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“Teachers Quiz 


on 


Meat Drippings 


The fat conservation program urges us to use 
meat fats first for food; to add them to our 
salvage collection only when they become inedi- 


ble. Here are some uses of meat drippings. 


A perfect score indicates that you are among the best informed 
teachers in the country. Eight correct is very good; six is average. 


QUESTIONS: 


1. Which meat drippings should always 
be saved? 


2. What type of drippings are best for 
cooking ? 

3. How many different cooking uses of 
meat drippings can you name? 

4. Should drippings be clarified ? 

5. How should drippings be kept? 


6.Is any adjustment of the standard 
pastry recipe necessary when using 
drippings in place of lard? 


7.In some dishes, meat drippings are 


superior to any other type of shorten- 


ing. Can you name a few ? 
8. What do drippings contribute to nutri- 
tion? 


9. How should inedible fats be salvaged ? 








MARIE GIFFORD 


Armour’s director of food eco- 
nomics, gives you these teaching 
helps for your meat-buying 
lessons. 











ANSWERS: 


1. With fats so important to the war ef- 
fort as a source dutyonia for explosives 
and medical supplies . . . and with fats 
for cooking and table use rationed, ALL 
meat drippings must be saved. 


2. Most highly prized are drippings from 
bacon, pork sausage, other oe 4 cuts. 
Beef and chicken fat are excellent for 
special cooking purposes. Because of 
high flavor, lamb drippings are seldom 
used except in sauces for lamb, or as 
shortening in pastry to top a lamb pie. 


3. In place of butter for seasoning vege- 
tables such as beans, asparagus, corn, 
spinach, etc.; as fat for sauces to serve 
with meat or vegetables; for pan frying 
0latoes, eggs, Prenahs toast, chicken; 
for “buttering” crumbs that top casserole 
dishes; as shortening in pastry, biscuits, 
muffins and some highly flavored cakes 
and cookies. 


4. Since the typical flavor is an advantage 
in most dishes, it is sufficient merely to 
strain bacon and sausage drippings. 
However, drippings can easily be clari- 
fied by gently heating a thinly sliced raw 
votato in the fat until the potato is 
Secon then straining the fat to remove 
all particles. Avoid heating the fat to 
the smoking point. Burned fat is not 
only distasteful but indigestible. 


5. Strain all drippings. cover and keep in 
the refrigerator. Render out extra suet, 
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ham or bacon rinds and chicken fat by 
heating —_ until fat is melted. Then 
strain. By keeping drippings in small 
containers, the fats can Re used in the 
order of their age. The old fashioned 
dripping can that adds layer on layer of 
fat is wasteful, as it means the oldest fat 
is left at the bottom, where it can become 
rancid and spoil the whole collection. 


6. Drippings should be thoroughly chilled 
when used in pastry, as they are harder 
to handle than lard. It is necessary to 
slightly reduce the amount of shortening 
used. (See recipe). 


7. Cornbread, spice cake, hot potato 
salad and ginger bread are among the 
recipes best suited to the use of meat 
drippings as shortening. 


8. Fat supplies energy, and for good nu- 
trition the average person needs a mini- 
mum of two ounces of fat daily. Because 
fat digests at a slower rate than most 
other foods, it contributes to a feeling of 
satisfaction and staves off hunger pangs. 
Pork fats contain certain fatty acids es- 
sential to growth and well-being. 


9. Fats that are no longer usable for 
cooking are ready for the salvage can. 
Warm the fat and strain it through a 
cloth into a clean, large can. Keep it cool 
until at least one pound (2 — is col- 
lected. Your meat man will buy it from 
you at the established price and pass it 
along for use by munition manufacturers. 








Wartime Pastry 
34 cup Star Bacon 1 tsp. salt 
drippings 19 cup (approx.) 
3 cups sifted flour cold water 


Cut drippings into flour and salt until 
the mixture resembles very coarse corn- 
meal. Add water, a small amount at a 
time, mixing lightly with a fork. Chill 
thoroughly, then roll out on a slightly 
floured board. This pastry is enough for 
1 double and 1 single crust pie. Use 


under fruit pies or cream pies. 





Spice Cake 
¥¢ cup Star Bacon 114 tsps. baking 
drippings powder 
\¢ cup sugar 14 tsp. salt 


2¢ cup dark corn syrup 14 tsp. each of mace, 
2 Cloverbloom Eggs cloves and nutmeg 
Lg cup milk 
1% cups sifted cake flour 1 tsp. vanilla 


1 tsp. cinnamon 


Cream bacon drippings and sugar until 
light and fluffy. Add syrup gradually 
and when well blended add the eggs. 
Sift dry ingredients together and add 
alternately with the milk. Bake in oiled 
8x8" pan ina 375° F. oven for 25 min- 
utes or until done. Frost with fluffy 
white frosting and top with chopped 


nuts, 
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HE fast-approaching third war- 
Christmas will see more gifts made 
than ever before. Limitations in ready- 
made gifts and clothing, the deeper sen- 
timental feeling for personalized pres- 
ents and the growth in home sewing, 
leads us to make this prediction. 
Pattern evidently have 
seen the trend and are prepared for it. 
Stuffed toys, aprons, slippers, pinafores, 
bed jackets, hats, bags and lingerie are 
only a few of the items that are now 
available in attractive patterns. A wide 
variety of patterns cover the best type 
of gifts to make for tots, teens and 
adults. Thought has also been given 
to clever details which will help the 
great army of sewers obtain a profes- 
sional look for the gifts they make 
this year. With the simple aid of such 
patterns, students can easily make prac- 


companies 


tical inexpensive Christmas gifts. 


Synthetic Rubber Outlook 


How soon will garments with syn- 
thetic rubber appear in the stores? This 
question is subject to much discussion 
and many differences of opinion, but it 
is doubtful if any will be seen until 
the middle of 1944. 

While some garments containing syn- 
thetic rubber have shown they possess 
possibilities, there is still room for im- 
provement. Tests are going on continu- 
ally in an attempt to produce a ma- 
terial which will prove fully satisfac- 
tory when it is finally offered to the 
public. Although wearing qualities are 
excellent, present types of synthetic rub- 
ber need further improvement in their 
stretch-ability. They show good stretch- 
ing power when pulled out, but their 
“kick-back” (speed of recovering orig- 
inal position) is much slower than na- 
tural rubber. In girdle materials, elas- 
tic webbing, “two-way stretch” gar- 
ments and suspenders, the rate of re- 
covery is of utmost importance. For 
tires, stoppers and other such placid 
items synthetic rubber is satisfactory 
as it is now available. 

The somewhat objectionable odor of 
synthetic rubber has been partially elim- 
inated and the color has been improved 
from a jet black to lighter shades. All 
of these difficulties must be ironed out 
further before commercial use of syn- 
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IN TEXTILES 


By Rajean M. Codish, United States Testing Company 


thetic rubber is practical. 


*“Vatru-Set” Dyeing 


A technique of vat dyeing that pro- 
duces more “foolproof” washable rayon 
fabric and at the same time reduces 
dyeing costs has recently been announc- 
ed. Known as Vatru-Set, it makes pos- 
sible the vat dyeing of fabrics which, 
in the past, could not afford the use 
of expensive vat dyes, or where blends 
of fibers could not take vat dyes equally 
for shade matching or without damage 
to one of the fibers. 

Fabrics dyed by the Vatru-Set meth- 
od are said to meet the stiff require- 
ments which call for launderability at 
160°F., light fastness of 40 hours and 
resistance to both acid and alkaline 
perspiration. 

While good washable rayons have 
been available for a long time, this new 
dyeing technique, by lowering costs and 
meeting high color fastness standards, 
makes possible the foolproofing to color 
fastness of such popular and varied fab- 
rics as rayon and wool gabardine, shan- 
tung, viscose rayon fuji cloth and vis- 
cose and acetate rayon challis types. 


Reviving An Old Vogue? 


Don’t be surprised if you soon see a 
the long-dead vogue for 
The cause may be 


revival of 
printed linings. 
traced to a shortage of plain colored 
fabrics. Women’s underwear, too, may 
soon include wider choices of printed 
styles. Several reasons are credited for 
the gradual disappearance of plain dyed 
cloths. For one, slight weaving de- 
fects, which would bar a plain fabric 
from use as underwear or lining, do not 
prevent its service in a printed cloth. 
For another, military orders have taken 
over rayon looms that formerly made 
the better plain-dyed fabrics. Then, 
too, some print fabrics offer greater 
profits to manufacturers. This condi- 
tion has brought about a study of the 
rayon cloth situation as it is related 
to civilian requirements. 


imported from the 
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Label For Exports 


The United States now exports more 
than one million items that concern 
daily living. These products reach 
practically all neutral and allied coun- 
tries. 

Reproduced on this page is a label de- 
veloped by the Office of War Informa- 
tion in cooperation with the Textile 
Export Trade. Placed on American 
Textiles for markets overseas, it will 
help to identify American loomed prod- 
ucts which have come to be widely ac- 
cepted and appreciated abroad. 

The export label, printed in several 
foreign languages, is meant to create 
goodwill for American products now 
and in the post-war era. The Nazis 
have been sending items into neutral 
and occupied countries marked to ap- 
pear as if they were not looted but 
made in Germany. The British have 
long been making a practice of con- 
spicuously marking the origin of Brit- 
ish goods. The O.W.I. seeks to keep 
the interests of the American export 
manufacturer, alive by means of this 
new label. The most familiar Ameri- 
can symbol—the Statue of Liberty and 
the red, white and blue color theme— 
have been used. Since a federal law 
prohibits the reproduction of the Amer- 
ican flag for commercial purposes, it 
could only be suggested by the three 
colors and the four white stars de- 
noting the four freedoms. 
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Buy only what you need— | 





Invest in quality fabrics— 


MCU Make your clothes last— 


; Make it over! Make it last! Don’t buy it if you don’t 
need it! These are your civilian responsibilities in war- 
time to help your Government’s textile conservation 
program. If you do need new clothes invest in quality— 
practical, long-wearing fabrics, good workmanship. Home 

eee Economists recognize fabrics of Celanese*, the modern 
; synthetic yarn, as wise wartime investments. Fabrics of 


Celanese can take the stress and strain of wartime living 





without losing their original good looks. Because they 
represent quality, fabrics of Celanese require a minimum 
of care. They wash or dry-clean splendidly, iron easily, 
wear amazingly well. Worn in some of America’s vital 
war industries, fabrics of Celanese are proving that they 


are “‘the perfect fabrics for these practical times.” 


Write for the new home economics 


booklet on “Conservation Care for 





Fabrics in Wartime” 


JOIN THE 
a a Celanese Corporation of America 
vo ew 180 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


1S URGENTLY NEEDED 


* Reg. U. S. Pat. Of 


———— ee 
a ee ee 
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“Comparative Recipes” is a col- 
lection of tested recipes with 
helpful, explanatory notes— 
brought up-to-date to meet 
wartime rationing and food 
shortages. 


Some of the recipes show 
how an extra amount of the 
much-needed “quart of milk a 
day” can be included in the diet. 
The usefulness of Pet Milk in 
putting whole milk into deli- 
cious food and, at the same time, 
using the liquid off vegetables, 
meat broths and fruit juices, is 





demonstrated in several recipes. 
Other recipes illustrate how less 
butter and fewer eggs can be 
used by following Pet Milk reci- 
pes and using Irradiated Pet 
Milk. Several of them demon- 
strate that Pet Milk can be most 
successfully used in place of 
cream and whipping cream. 


All food made with Pet Milk 
contains extra vitamin D because 
all Pet Milk is irradiated. Irra- 
diated Pet Milk costs less gen- 
erally than ordinary milk 
much less than cream. 
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Please send me, free of charge, 


Home Economics Department, Pet Milk Company 
1447-k Arcade Building, St. Louis (1), Missouri 


copies of “Comparative 


Recipes” 
I teach (subjects) in school (grade) 
Name Address 
City State 
(Fill in completely. Offer limited to residents of Continental U. S.) 





Are We Neglecting the 
Elementary School Child? 


(Continued from page 418) 








ing and dressing American period dolls. 
Materials suggested are inexpensive 
and easily obtainable. 

Marshall, Dean, The Long White Month. 
Dutton, 1942. 252 p. $2.00 Gr. 5-8 
A story of home living during the 
winter months written from the point 
of view of the girl and women in the 
family. 


Consumer Education—An 
Interesting Game 

Children learn very early that cer- 
tain values are obtainable through 
money. The school can help shape 
their attitudes toward earning, having 
and spending money. 

A very young child may be led to 
consider why his parents earn money, 
and learning what money must buy 
may reduce his demands for nonessen- 
tials. At school the child can keep a 
record for a short time of his weekly 
purchases, and analyze what he re- 
ceived from his outlay of funds. Chil- 
dren do not object to discussing their 
own problems, but the teacher must be 
tactful in helping them make gener- 
alizations about family spending. If 
she has the children’s confidence, talk- 
ing with them will give her leads which 
may develop into group studies of fam- 
ily spending on income levels which 
prevail in the school community. Here 
again, the cooperative help of parents 
will make the educational program 
more real. 

The school can supplement the home 
in giving the children an understand- 
ing of money value. A feeling of satis- 
faction-through-earning may be gained 
by permitting children to earn their 
lunches or school supplies by assisting 
in real management projects such as 
lunchroom, library or office service. 

Fiction which introduces economic 
problems motivates class or personal 
projects. The theme is found in books 
for very young children. 

Books ON EARNING AND SPENDING 
Credle, Ellis. Little Jeems Henry. New 

York: Thos. Nelson, 1936. 45 p. $1.50. 

A little colored boy tries ingenious 

ways to earn enough money to take 

himself to the circus. Gr. 1-3 
Lindman, Maj. J. Snipp, Snapp, Snurr 

and the Red Shoes. Chicago: Albert 

Whitman, 1932. 24 p. $1.00. 

Three boys earn enough money to buy 

(Concluded on page 436) 
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anguard Thinking in Nutritional Economics 


eMcrws is growing up to her food 
responsibilities. With each day of war- 
time struggle and each plan for better 
post-war living, the realization grows 
that if ever we are to approach our 
ideal of an adequate diet for all of our 
people, we must learn to produce, dis- 
tribute, and use foods more intelligently 
... less wastefully. 

Fortunately, American scientific 
thinking and research have advanced 
far into this field of food economics. The 
intensive study of vitamins in the last 
two decades has thrown much new 
light—not only upon the essential fac- 
tors of an ideal diet, but upon practical 
means of bringing the essentials within 
the reach of all income groups. 

Modern margarine fortified with 
Vitamin A is an outstanding example 
of the application of such thinking. 
And it is the wastefulness of prejudice 


Nutritious 


NUCOA 


er dependable source of 


VITAMIN A 
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against this valuable low-cost food that 
many eminent nutritionists today de- 
plore. For good margarine is a whole- 
some food which can be produced and 
distributed at a lower cost than butter 
to furnish the nutritive values which 
are the function of Group Seven in 
the balanced “Basic 7” daily diet. 
Margarine furnishes the same kind of 
“*stick-to-the-ribs”” food energy which 
butter does—and in which so many low- 
income diets have been found deficient. 
And margarine—with its laboratory- 
controlled fortification—is actually a 
more dependable year-round source of 
Vitamin A than butter is! 


The makers of Nucoa realize that 
readers of this magazine may be familiar 
with the facts of margarine’s nutritive 
value. If, however, you have not used 
Nucoa in your own home, you may not 
know how pleasing in taste and texture 


A Product of THE BEST FOODS, Inc. 
ay 
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Nucoa is. When you serve it at your 
table, you will understand why so 
many who try Nucoa first in order to 
Save money, or ration points, continue 


to serve it for pure eating pleasure 


. WHY NUCOA IS SO DELICIOUS 


oars 
iA 


From American farms exclusively 
come Nucoa’s chief ingredients- 

pure vegetable oils churned in fresh 
pasteurized skim milk. Nucoa was 
the first margarine to use only Ameri- 
can vegetable oils and to achieve the 
smooth-churned, spreadable texture 
so different from old-time marga- 
rines. It was also the first margarine 
to be fortified with added Vitamin A. 


Scientific research and control in 
one of the best equipped food labora 
tories in the world pive Nucoa its de- 


in Vitamin A 


digestibility 


pendable uniformity 
food energy... 
102 tests (54 on 


value. 
» CASTS . . « VEXEUFE. 


the oil alone) are made daily 


The delightful freshness of Nucoa 
spoils users for other spreads. Nucoa 
is freshly made the year around, on 
order only. There is no ‘‘storage’’ 


Nucoa. 
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New army food technique 
will affect postwar 
meal planning! 


%y 





In the Subsistence Research 
Laboratory of the U. S. 
Army Quartermaster Corps 
in Chicago, more than a 
score of officer and civilian technical 
food experts are making great advances 
in the fields of nutrition and food tech- 
niques. Many of these advances are going 
to affect our postwar living. 

In the face of unprecedented prob- 
lems of supply, storage, and climate, 
these experts have virtually performed 
miracles. If a common food or food 
technique Cannot measure up to require- 
ments—they find new 
combinations, or work 4 
out new processes that 3 fe ~~ 
insure well-balanced, & i 
palatable, nourishing 
meals for our fighters un- —_ 77 "=e! 
der all sorts of conditions. 

That's just what they did in develop- 
ing field rations. Combat rations, for 
instance, contain everything from ham 
and eggs to chewing gum—three full 
square meals, each of them different, yet 
so compact the full day’s ration fits into 
a man’s pocket. 








( 


They have devised new means of add- 
ing essential vitamins as foods to vita- 
min-deficient diets! They have helped 
to improve dehydration processes. Both 
the home and the institution will reap 
benefits from these developments after 
the war. 
The work being done now by the 
Subsistence Research Laboratory of the 
U.S. Army Quartermaster 
Ky) ye Corps will bear fruit the 
ef ig world over, long after victory 
oS . has been won. 


“Ice Cream is a fighting food and a great morale 


builder,” say high ranking officers of Quartermaster Corps 


With men and women in the service, as with civilians, Ice 





Cream is a favorite food—a “fighting food”’ rich in essential 
nutrients. Wherever it is practical, our armed forces are supplied 
with this favorite food. So, if you aren't always able to get 
Ice Cream—remember, our armed forces come first. Look for- 
ward to the day when plentiful Ice Cream, in all favorite 
flavors, is again a symbol of our better American way of life. 


NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL, 111 N. CANAL STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


(Continued from page 434) 
Mother the red shoes which she wants 
more than anything else. Gr. 1-3 

De Angeli, Marguerite. Copper-Toed 
Boots. Doubleday, 1938. 92 p. $2.00 
Shad had worked hard to earn money 
for some new shoes, but the lure of 
the circus caused him much trouble 
and almost cost him the loss of the 
shoes. Gr. 1-3 

Meader, Stephen. Blueberry Mountain. 
Harcourt, 1941. 309 p. $2.00. 

Two boys have adventure right at 
home in trying to operate a blueberry 
farm. Gr. 5-8 

Craig, Hazel T. A Guide to Consumer 
Buying. Little, Brown, 1943. $.44. 
Interesting presentation of factual 
helps in buying. Illustrations and 
charts make it appealing to the fifth 
to eighth grade child. Gr. 5-8 

Barry, Ruth The Wise Consumer. 
Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peterson, 
1942. 48 p. $.32. Gr. 5-8 





Teen Trouble 


(Continued from page 413) 
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and girls can he trained not only to 
conduct recreation programs for young- 
er children in their own homes, on the 
playgrounds, and in the community cen- 
ters, but also can be trained to conduct 
programs for their own age group suc- 
cessfully and proudly. 

Recreation departments have found 
that the most popular programs for the 
teen age groups are those offering so- 
cial activities—parties, dances, socials, 
clubs, and boy and girl “get togethers” 
of all sorts. 

Many changes and adaptations have 
to be made in such programs, however. 
to meet the present situations — the 
problems of dimouts, difficulty in trans- 
portation, competition of commercial 
amusement places, and the working 
boys and girls. The object is to keep 
the boys and girls in their own neigh- 
borhood with their own neighborhood 


group. 


The teen age is the age in which 


boys and girls are gradually becoming 


weaned away from family dependency 
and are growing more and more inter- 
ested in being one of a large group of 
their own age. Communities are real- 
izing this and are competing with the 
corner drug store, the piccolo joints, 
and the candy store by offering glorified 
“hang-out” rooms for these boys and 


girls. (Concluded on page 438) 
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REAL COFFEE FLAVORI LET YOUR CLASS TRY THIS reciret = \_ 


COFFEE CHIFFON PIE 
(Filling for one 9” pie) 


1 envelope Knox Gelatine 1, teaspoonful salt 
3 tablespoonfuls cold 3 egg yolks 
coffee 3 egg whites, beaten stiff 
1 cup strong hot coffee 1 crumb crust or baked 
% cup sugar pie shell 


Soften gelatine in cold coffee; add to hot coffee and stir 
until dissolved. Mix sugar, salt and egg yolks, add hot 
coffee-gelatine mixture gradually and stir thoroughly. 
Chill. When slightly thickened, beat until light and foamy. 
Fold in egg whites. Turn into crumb crust or baked pie 
shell and chill until firm. Sprinkle with chopped walnuts, 
or garnish with whipped cream, if desired. 


Walnut Crumb Crust: 1 cup crushed corn or wheat flakes, 
% cup granulated sugar, 42 cup ground walnuts. Mix 
crumbs and sugar. Blend in walnuts. Then mix in 1 un- 
beaten egg white. Press into bottom and sides of pie pan 
firmly with finger-tips. Bake 350° F., 8-10 minutes. Extra 
yolk may be added to above recipe for coffee filling. 





KNOX GELATINE, Box 2 Johnstown, N. Y. NAME 


Please send me the special Home 


and Mrs. Knox’s ‘Wartime Kitch- 
en Kit” of tested recipes. 


KNOX GELATINE 


No Shortening Needed for 
Knox Coffee Chiffon Pie! 


a a 


Economics classroom material SCHOOL 
STREET 


A SUPPLEMENTARY PROTEIN...NO POINTS CITY STATE 




























Classroom Discussion Topic: 


“THE USES OF GELATINE 
IN WARTIME NUTRITION” 


Today, when it’s a patriotic duty to use 
available food to the best nutritive ad- 
vantage, Knox Gelatine is proving itself 
more helpful than ever. Knox recipes 
offer so many interesting ways to utilize 
the protein value of even small amounts 
of meat and cheese...the vitamins and 
minerals of fruit or vegetables. And, as 
you know, pure, plain Knox Gelatine 
is a supplementary protein food itself. 
The uses of Knox Gelatine in wartime 
nutrition are discussed further in spe- 
cial material prepared for home eco- 
nomics classroom use. Send the coupon 
below for this and many other helpful 
recipes. They’re FREE! 
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Semand Save 


To take the simplest little things . . . a pina- 
fore or apron, a dress, a pair of curtains... 
and to give them life and color and origin- 
ality with inexpensive trimmings . . . is to 





learn the fundamentals of good taste and 


dros \ good homemaking. 


nee 


. . . Wright’s useful Bias Tapes and 
Rickrack Braids, smart Organdy and 
Neckwear Rufflings, clever Novelty 
Trims and dainty Fused Cut Edge 
Rayon Ribbons. We have spared no 
effort to make these the very best of 


That is why you and your pupils will like 
to work with Wright’s Famous Trimmings 


their kind . . . correct in styling .. . 





original and authentic in design .. . 
crisply colorful or delicately soft, in 


eo variety of style and pattern for every 
purpose and taste. 
N 
< va Appealing and attractive, Wright’s 
ie )/ Bias Tapes and Trimmings fill a defi- 
AS os . ° . i 

"A? nite need in sewing and dress-making 

Cae SY 
ns sai originality and ingenuity, adding color 
™ \ and interest to’ the simplest project. 
We will be glad to send copies of our 
comprehensive project booklet “How 






classes. Their wide variety stimulates 






to Trim It” on request. 


TH KS WM. E. WRIGHT & SONS CO., West Warren, Mass. 


WIG 


{fling 
Bias Fold Tape MO ear Rutt l 
Rick es Blanket Binding —/~ 


Novelty 1" Quit Binding 
Seam ar Edge Rayon Ribbons S is i. 
Fuse liday and Every 2 NG 
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(Continued from page 436) 


The teen age boy and girl are famous 
for their devotion to athletics and 
sports. There is in this group a great 
deal of interest in square dancing, folk 
dancing, rhythmics, tests of skill, bi- 
cycling, roller skating, and hiking. Ado- 
lescents love this kind of recreation. 
They love activities that demand skill 
and energy and can be done by boys 
and girls together. 

It is fortunate that recreation activi- 
ties can be fitted so easily and so well 
into almost any type of war service for 
the teen age boys and girls. In one 
city a group of girls have been making 
bags out of newspapers — 10,000 a 
month! These bags are used to pin on 
hospital beds in place of the ready made 
ones now expensive and difficult to get. 

Recreation departments everywhere 
are realizing the fundamental impor- 
tance of family life that includes the 
normal give and take of play activities 
in which adults and children can meet. 
Training courses for parents in which 
they are taught the essentials of home 
play are growing in number and inter- 
est every day. 

Above all, the teen age boys and girls 
must be shown for themselves that de- 
mocracy really works; that it is a price- 
less heritage that was fought for and 
won by our forefathers, and must 
never be taken for granted; that our 
government can be trusted; that they 
are a great and indispensable part of 
our nation, destined to play the main 
role in setting up and maintaining any 
new world order; and that such a role 
calls for intelligence, hard work, and 
a deep loyalty from each one of them. 


Goop REFERENCES ON TEEN PROBLEMS 


TEEN TowN—one answer to the juve- 
nile delinquency problem—is described by 
Ella Phillips in the August, 1943, issue 
of Hygeia. This is a story of a rec- 
reational “night club” for young boys 
and girls in Columbia, Missouri. 

Gotta DATE TONIGHT?—a_ cross-sec- 
tion report of what is being done to pro- 
vide wholesome entertainment for the 
teen age in various parts of the coun- 
try—published by the National Recrea- 
tion Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City—Price 15c. 

GUWING THE ADOLESCENT—a_ninety- 
three page pamphlet by D. A. Thom, 
M.D., published by the Children’s Bu- 
reau, U. S. Dept. of Labor, gives prac- 
tical help in dealing with all types of 
teen age problems. 

Our Younc FoLtkKs—a new book by 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher, published by 
Harcourt, Brace. Price $2.75. 
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SHARE 






PRODUCE 
AND 
CONSERVE 







PLAY SQUARE 
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~ Gude Sam &P 
‘FOOD IS THE 


1. Point-thrifty, nutritious 
menus and recipes for 
every meal in the month, 
lunch boxes included. 


2. Alternates and extenders 
suggested for scarce and 
rationed foods. 


3. How toretain maximum 
vitamins and minerals in 
cooking vegetables. 


4. Eating-for-health advice. 


Consumer Education Section, 


Planning Guide. 
NAME 

ADDRESS 
ORGANIZATION 


CITY. 


MIGHTIEST WEAPON OF THEM ALL” 


The Health-for-Victory Program 
Can Help You to Help Others 
Make Food Fight for Freedom 


Westinghouse is glad to offer its Health-for- 
Victory program in furthering the War Food 
Administration’s “Food Fights for Freedom” 
campaign of public education. 

An important part of the H-for-V program 
is a Monthly Meal Planning Guide. Issue after 
issue is full of such helpful facts as: 


5. Latest facts from Wash- 
ington on current and 
coming food shortages. 


6. Suggestions on canning, 
holiday meals, cakes and 
pastries. 


7. Tips for using “Basic 7” 
food groups in the diet. 


8. Calorie charts for every 
age group and for every 
type of work. 


Home economists, nutritionists and teachers can 
use much of this information for classroom or 
practical application. For a free desk copy of 
the current issue of the Meal Planning Guide, 
mail the coupon below. 


Tune in John Charles Thomas, NBC, Sunday, at 2:30 P. M., E. W. T. 


462 Fourth Street, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
Please send me a free desk copy of the Health-for-Victory Meal 


STATE 











COOKING MAGIC 
Eggless, Milkless and SUGARLESS 


CUPCAKES 




























CUPCAKES 


1 cup water 
2 cups raisins, or 1 cup raisins and 
1 cup chopped dried prunes 
114 teaspoons ginger 
3/4, teaspoon cinnamon 
I/, teaspoon cloves 
2 cups all-purpose flour | 
114 teaspoons Arm & Hammer Brand or 
Cow Brand Baking Soda 
\/, teaspoon salt 
1/, cup shortening 
3f, cup molasses | 
14, cup boiling water 








1. Combine one cup water, raisins and spices, 
boil slowly until water is absorbed. Cool. 


2. Sift, then measure flour. Sift three times 
with baking soda and salt. 


3. Cream shortening, add molasses, cream 
thoroughly. Add sifted dry ingredients alter- 
nately with boiling water. 


4. Fold in raisin mixture. Fill greased cupcake 
pans 2/3 full. Bake in moderate oven (375° F.), 
20-25 minutes. While warm, dust with con- 
fectioners sugar, if desired, 


18 2-inch cupcakes 
















Send for fre 
© reci, 
2nd set of bird a rn 


2atural colorg 















CHURCH & wig 
HT CO., | 
od CEDAR STREET 


YORK 5, Ny. 


BUY 
WAR 
BONDS 


ARM & HAMM 
or COW BRAND. 
BAKING | 












The Editor’s 
Victory Garden 
Bcf cla lnc cln on cl do td o> fad cc de 


Ardsley-on-Hudson, October 18, 1943 


OMES the day of reckoning and, when applied to my 

victory garden, its a grand day. Last April, when the 
idea of a victory garden first fired my imagination, I had 
little except high hopes, borrowed tools and rented land. 
Today I have that pearl among jewels—experience—pleasant 
memories and a store of food for the winter. 

Figuring the economic value of the victory garden has 
been more difficult. The complete cash expenditure for the 
land and the course, the seeds, fertilizer, insect spray, can- 
ning supplies and a marketing basket was $24.38. How- 
ever, the tomato stakes ($4.20), canning supplies ($1.80) 
and market basket ($1.50) are still in good condition and re- 
usable. Less tangible—but none the less real—is the con- 
tinuing value of the course. The time expenditure exclusive 
of harvesting was exactly 80 hours—or ten 8-hour days. At 
gardener’s wages that would be about $40, but since this 
came out of my leisure time and was a form of recreation 
I can’t justify charging my services against the garden. 

As nearly as I can figure it the garden has saved approxi- 
mately $50 on our food bill to date. From the middle of 
May to the middle of October the garden has provided all 
of the vegetables necessary for two persons plus a sub- 
stantial supply for a third. The only vegetables bought dur- 
ing this five months period were six green peppers and three 
heads of lettuce. A weekly check on the comparative cost 
of vegetables in the market shows that those harvested 
would have cost an average of $2.50 a week. For example, 
a typical Saturday afternoon marketing basket in late August 
contained 6 ears of corn, 6 tomatoes, 2 pounds of string 
beans, a bunch each of onions, carrots and broccoli, several 
okra, 3 cucumbers, beet greens, some parsley and eight to 
ten potatoes. These vegetables would have cost in the local 
vegetable market exactly $2.49. 

It’s only fair to add that the vegetables from the garden 
were fresher and richer in food value. The picking time 
just about balanced the shopping time. And it was certainly 
more pleasant to select the vegetables from an out-of-doors 
plot than from an indoors counter. Not to mention the 
added thrill of savoring the results of one’s labors. 

Although most of the garden produce has been used or 
prepared for storage I am still harvesting tomatoes, kale, 
carrots, Brussels sprouts and potatoes. The canned and 
stored food from the garden would cost at least $10 and 
1000 points if bought on the market. This is exclusive of 
about two barrels of potatoes yet to be dug. 

And when it’s time to plan for next year my records will 
be invaluable. I shall plant more of some vegetables and 
less of others. I know now that leeks, broadbeans and 
cauliflower are not compatible with this soil and climate. | 
shall not be in such a hurry to get things planted, and | 
shall use the ground to better advantage—without intercrop- 
ping. I shall take greater precautions against insect damage 
—using the proverbial ounce of prevention. 

I wonder if it’s too early to get a new seed catalog? 
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TO ASSURE VITAMIN INTAKE 


The health of our nation has received consid- conjunction with the average diet raise the 
erable study by many government agencies, vitamin intake to optimum levels. Vitamins 
since only a healthy people can be successful A, D, and the important members of the B 
in an all-out war effort. These investigations complex are supplied in generous amounts. 
have shown that a large percentage of our In addition, Ovaltine offers other nutri- 
population is suffering from vitamin defi- tional advantages not found in the vitamin 
ciency severe enough to undermine health, capsules so much in use now as supplements 
strength, and morale. to the diet. It provides important quantities 
An adequate vitamin intake, both in chil- of biologically adequate proteins, essential 
dren and adults, is assured when Ovaltine minerals, and readily assimilated caloric food 
becomes a part of the daily dietary. Three energy. The Wander Company, 360 North 
glassfuls of this delicious food drink daily in Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Crallizie 


Three daily servings (1/2 oz.) of Ovaltine provide: 


Dry Ovaltine Dry Ovaltine 

Ovaltine with milk* Ovaitine ~ with milk* 

PROTEIN Ses 6.0 Gm. 31.2 Gm. VITAMINA ... 1500 1.U. 2953 1.U. 
CARBOHYDRATE. . 30.0 Gm. 62.43 Gm. VITAMIND .... 4051.0, 480 1.U. 
ae 2.8 Gm. 29.34 Gm. THIAMINE .... .9 mg. 1.296 mg. 
CALCIUM ..... .25 Gm. 1.104 Gm. RIBOFLAVIN . . .25 mg. 1.278 mg. 
PHOSPHORUS... .25Gm. .903 Gm. ee 5.0 mg. 6.9 mg. 
WO 6 6 oa we 10.5 mg. 11.94 mg. GUPOEN So 6 4 as 5 mg. 5 mg. 


*Each serving made with 8 oz. milk; based on average reported values for milk. 
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AWARD FOR PAST PRODUCT MERIT... 
IT IS A GUARANTEE FOR THE FUTURE! 


The Seal of Quality is a living symbol of consumer 
protection. We say living, because it may be dis- 
played by any product only as long as it is deserved. 


The Seal of Quality is awarded to those products 
which pass our scientific tests covering raw material 
content, construction, and serviceability. Each of 
these certified products is thereafter subject to 
check-testing through samples purchased in the open 
market. Only products which continue to maintain 
their original quality standards are permitted to con- 
tinue featuring the Seal of Quality. 

Member of A.C.C.L.* 


Feel absolutely safe in purchasing any of the following tested, cer- 
tified, and check-tested products, each bearing the Seal of Quality: 


“‘Bemberg'’—Woven and Knitted Rayon Dress 
and Underwear Fabrics _.___.______ 


--- American Bemberg Corp. 


Bijou Hosiery —___ -------------------.Blue Line Hosiery Mills, Inc. 


Headlight and Crown Overalls _____ pnicnanwee Crown Overall Mfg. Company 


Rn Gn NI sat E. R. Moore Company 


North American Woven and Knitted Rayon 
Dress and Underwear Fabrics — -North American Rayow Corp. 
Pequot Sheets and Pillow Cases _____._____ Pequot Mills 


Women’s Coats Printz Biederman 


Penn-Rad, Royal Windsor and Radbiloil Motor 
Oil, Renuzit French Dry Cleaner Radbill Oil Company 
mayen Bengt Slee... Sussberg & Feinberg 


Tubize Rayon Woven and Knitted Dress and 
Underwear Fabrics ax. e cee cece ne nnnnne Tubize Chatillon Corporation 


"American Council of Commercial Laboratories 


UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, Inc. 


HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 


GREEMABORO, WC WOONSOCKET, & | CHICAGO, fil WEW YORK NOY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 








Newer Textile Finishes 
(Continued from page 416) 


EXPERIMENT A. To illustrate “aluminum soap”. 

a. Make a soap solution using the proportion two teaspoons 
neutral soap flakes to quarter cup water. Do not substitute 
soapless detergent or liquid soap. Make a solution of pow- 
dered potash or ammonia alum, same proportions as above. 
Divide this last into three parts. 

b. Pour a little soap solution into one part of the alum solu- 
tion. A heavy white precipitate of insoluble aluminum soap 
forms. 

c. Dip sample #2 into the remaining soap solution; squeeze 
out excess; dip sample into second portion of alum solution. 
Alum soap will be deposited on the fabric. A heavier deposit 
can be had if the sample is again dipped in soap then into 
alum solution. Allow to dry; press. Does sample look any 
different from the original? 

d. Test the comparative water repellency of untreated sam- 
ple #1 and sample #2 by allowing a small drop of water to 
fall gently on each. Conclusion? Alum soap has been used com- 
mercially to produce water repellency. A wax emulsion (q.v. 
Exp. D) is sometimes used with alum soap. 

Save the remaining soap and alum solutions. 

EXPERIMENT B. To illustrate “resin”. 

a. Dissolve one teaspoon powdered rosin in two teaspoons 
denatured alcohol. Dip sample #3 in solution and allow it to 
dry. Press. Compare with #1, result? Why should this starch- 
less stiffness be fairly resistant to washing? 

b. Pour a few drops of the rosin solution into water. Explain 
the white precipitate. 

c. Dip sample #4 in the rosin solution. Rinse in water. 
Repeat these two processes. Name the deposit. Allow to dry; 
press. This sample should be stiff, too. Can you see any ad- 
vantage in this method over that suggested in the preceding 
paragraph? 

ExPERIMENT C. To illustrate “lacquer” and “plastic”. 

a. Paint a small area on sample #5 with liquid nail polish. 
The result is a lacquer, a thin coating of plastic cellulose 
acetate. Test its water repellency. 

ExPERIMENT D. To illustrate “wax emulsion”. 

a. Dissolve white bee’s wax in denatured alcohol with the 
aid of a little heat (Caution, inflammable). Dip sample #6 in 
this solution. Press between paper towels, Test water repel- 
lency. 

b. Pour a little cf the solution into water. Explain the result. 

c. Dip sample #7 in bee’s wax solution and rinse in water. 
Allow to dry. Press. Test water repellency. 

d. Add bee’s wax solution to third portion of alum solution. 
Dip sample #8 in soap solution then into mixture of wax 
emulsion and alum. Allow sample to dry; press. Test water 
repellency. 





Goldilocks Up-to-Date 
(Continued from page 427) 

Poor Goldilocks! She was just eating the last bite of 
bread when she heard a noise at the door. She peeked 
through the window and saw bears! Three of them! A 
large papa bear, a medium sized mamma bear, and a little 
baby bear! They were opening the door just as Goldilocks 
jumped out of the window. She landed on the ground on 
all fours and when she stood up to run away she discovered 
that her left hand had been cut by a piece of glass. She 
held the cut together with her other hand and it soon 
stopped bleeding because her blood contained enough vita- 
min 20. to heip it coagulate quickly. 

Goldilocks arrived home with a guilty feeling but with 
no appetite for the zood dinner her Mother had waiting. 
(Answers on page 448) 


We know the reason, don’t we? 
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What do you need to Know 


about Vat Dyes? 





| “vat dye” is a term which has been loosely and 
generally used to denote color excellence, it is well to know the 
exact meaning of the term. Many people think that vat-dyed 
fabrics are stirred around in a big vat full of dye. This is not 
necessarily so. In fact there are vat dye prints. The term refers 


not to the mechanics of the process—but to its chemistry. 


WHAT ARE VAT DYES? 


Vat dyes are those which are applied to fabrics by a cer- 
tain chemical process. The dye is reduced chemically to 
a soluble form usually having a different color, which re- 
gains its original color in the fabric when the dyeing is 
completed. Vat dyes may be divided into three classes 
according to the raw materials from which they are de- 
rived: indigo, anthraquinone, and carbazol. 


WHY IS THE TERM “VAT” USED? 


The chemical process was first used for indigo—and the 
vessel in which it took place was called the “indigo vat.” 
Gradually the word “vat” came to mean the dye or the 
chemical instead of the vessel which contained it. And 
so all dyes which are applied by the method used for 
indigo are called “vat dyes.” 


ARE VAT DYES SUPERIOR? 


While vat dyes are generally more expensive their serv- 
iceability depends upon these factors: 


1. As in all other classes of dyes, the quality of the raw material 
varies, and some vat dyes are much better than others. 


2. Dyes must be scientifically selected for the purpose they are to 
serve. If they are not well selected, vat dyes, or any dyes, may 


give disappointing results. 








e Any dye must be properly applied to give good results. A good 
e t a] & g 
vat dye poorly handled may give as poor service as a bad dye 


well-handled. 
ARE VAT DYES NOW AVAILABLE? 


On all types of dyes, color availability is only 60% of 
1942 on account of war needs. Certain vat colors are 
ruled out for civilians during the war—they are black, 
navy, tan, olive, and orange. At the present time, few vat 
dyes are available for women’s wear, being used chiefly 
for men’s wear, shirts, and pajamas. 


CAN ALL FABRICS BE VAT DYED? 


Vat dyes can be used for fabrics of every fiber. Vat dyeing 
of rayon fabrics in the piece was started in 1932, and be- 


came commercially important in 1940. 


HOW CAN YOU SELECT A WELL-DYED FABRIC? 


Only an informative label such as the CRown* Tested 
‘Tag can give you accurate information on color fastness. 
Based on scientific laboratory tests, it will tell you 
whether the fabric will stand up in the use to which it 
will be put. You need, for example, a higher degree of 
color fastness in a fabric for active sports than you need 
in a daytime dress fabric. Only laboratory tests and the 
accurate report of an informative label can give you this 


information. 





ARES ae tit 


CROWN’ 


) TESTED ; 





“Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producer of CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York City 1; Charlotte, N.C.; Providence, R.I.; Philadelphia, Pa. 


Copyright 1943—American Viscose Corporatior 
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sic garments with adequate hems for 
lengthening, careful workmanship in 
Wardrobe for a Junior Miss almost all instances, a youthful and gay 
7 : color scheme that will not pall in a 
(Continued from page 415) short time and an ensemble whose parts 

are interchangeable to a high degree. 
Hand touches give pleasing accents, the 





ever, almost any girl in the class would kind that are found only on garments 
be delighted with the wardrobe for a from the better shops. Matching ac- 
younger sister, or even for herself, since cessories, also, give unity to the ward- 
most of the garments are similar to robe and achieve effects that usually 
those worn by college students. We are not found in bargain basements. 

know that we have obtained durable As a learning situation for prospec- 
and attractive materials, well-cut clas- tive home economics teachers of junior 





HOME FRONT CONSERVATION HINT: 


“The Glo-Coat way saves time 

















Not just the things we have but time, too, must be conserved these days .. . to free 
America’s womanpower for war work. 

Many women accomplish both savings through the use of Johnson’s Self-Polishing 
Glo-Coat. It conserves linoleum. Regular use of Glo-Coat increases linoleum life 
from 6 to 10 times. It conserves time. Self-Polishing Glo-Coat is quickly spread over 
the surface with applier cz soft cloth. In 20 minutes it dries to a high polish. No 
rubbing is necessary. Spilled things are wiped up in a jiffy. 


ooDteen S. C. JOHNSON & SON, INC. 


Noone HNO picture 
JOO Sound wasion Fate Dept. PH-113, Racine, Wis. 


Makers of 
Johnson's Wax( Paste, Liquid and Cream) 
and Jobnson’s Self- Polishing Glo-Coat 


* BACK THE ATTACK—WITH WAR BONDS ® 








high school girls, this project was con 
sidered excellent by all who partici 
pated. The enthusiasm of the students 
was amazing.* This mythical girl’s body 
temperature and psychological reactions 
became vital issues in class discussions 
The problem gave an incentive for 
shopping carefully; examining fabrics: 
and practicing economies such as utiliz 
ing every inch of material and making 
own fastenings. Good techniques were 
used in order to live up to the group’s 
standards of construction. The variety 
of problems gave opportunity for wide 
experience in construction details and 
in the handling of various materials 
Working together developed a pleasing 
spirit of cooperation. Working with the 
wardrobe as a whole gave the students 
an excellent insight into the problems 
of clothing a young girl on a limited 
budget. As future teachers of clothing 
classes they should be able to advise 
their pupils more intelligently because 
of the work done on this problem, not 
only because of its successes but also 
of its weaknesses. 

This, like the wardrobe purchased 
by the Family Finance Class, will be 
worn by a girl of junior high school 
age in order to test the actual wearing 
quality and adequacy of the number of 
garments. 


¢ 5 5 


Wardrobe Expenditures 
YEARS YEARLY 


ITEM Cost Service Cost 
PRCORt 665504 $9.08 3 $3.03 
DMOREE oicccas 4.59 2 2.30 
Ll) ae 3.38 1 3.38 
3 Blouses ..... 3.06 1 3.06 
1 Sweater .... 2.58 1 2.58 
1 Faille dress.. 3.51 1 3.51 
W Scoere ..... 1.35 1 1.35 
1 Print dress .. 1.51 1 1.51 
1 Denim suit .. 2.80 1 2.80 
2 Mittens ..... .05 1 .05 
fe 10 1 10 
3 Purses ..... 15 1 1S 
BO: sss 1.19 1 1.19 
2 Pajamas 1.78 1 1.78 
3 Fanues ....:. 75 1 BY be) 
8 Anklets .... 1.00 1 1.00 
eee 7.50 1 7.50 
6 Handkerchiefs  .30 1 .30 

cic) \ re $44.68 $36.34 


5 5 ° 


* Some teachers of clothing construction main 
tain that students do not enjoy working on gar 
ments for other persons. 


—Stay Where You Are— 

If not for your country then for your 
own comfort don’t take any extra trips 
this holiday season. Service men on 
furlough will need most of the passenger 
seats available. 
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COW TY 


_ §-T-RE-TCH THAT TEMPTING FLAVOR! 


An interesting demonstration for students or homemakers. 





Libby’s zestful Tomato Juice adds needed flavor to many wartime 


dishes. The three shown here can all be made from ome 18-0z. can. 





SPA NISH RICE 


Cat 3 Ij 
plies: vee bacon into Small 
Oni : . 
pened and 2 thsp a minced 
ot HY Few. one 
Ad. ‘ ry until } 
cup Libbes, Cooked rice, "s 
126 tsp. salt, an gM? Juice 
per, Sin ‘, and XK sp Se 
or until mace 10 to 15 ming” 
MOst of the liquid he’ 
1d has 
e€ 


/’en abs 
(Serves aeed by th Tice 


























“VED | TAIN I 
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SALAD i 













. 7 
meat » l 

, 8h, add 7 Poul. 
Pe € Ooked % . chopped 
oPpped celery | “4 Cup 






onan bs ae bsp. 
dic, 24 tap. «, 

, 78 tsp. ne - sale, 
134 fl Pepper. Soften 







Libby, M¢Neill & Libby 


5 of the basic 7 Nutrition Groups include foods packed 
by Libby... actually Libby packs a greater variety of 
foods under one label than any other company in the 


world. 





MORE EXTENDER IDEAS. See coupon page for free offer of 4 new recipe leaflets. 
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Practical Book Reviews 
(Continued from page 406) 





food problems of today. 

An excellent feature is the amount 
of information given in tabular form 
rather than in wordy discussion. For 
example, listed in adjoining columns 
are “What Constitutes Good and Bad 
Dietary Habits;” “Errors in Meal 
Planning and How to Correct Them;” 
a comprehensive roll of erroneous ideas 


about food and the truth about them. 
In each chapter treating of an individ- 
ual element is included a list of the 
foods furnishing that element. 
—Reviewed by Lulu G. Graves 


Nutrition and Diet is ae 
in Health and Disease 4th edition 


By James S. McLester, M.D. 

W. B. Saunders, Philadelphia 

Price $8.00 Pp. 849 

In recognition of the rapid develop- 
ments in nutrition, James S. McLester, 
Professor of Medicine at the University 
of Alabama, has again critically revised 


his well-known volume, Nutrition and 
Diet in Health and Disease, bringing up- 
to-date the material on vitamins, dietary 
principles and diet in disease. This 
book, orginally written with both the 
“student and the practitioner” in mind, 
discusses in detail various types of foods, 
their utilization in the body, the normal 
diet and the diet in disease. 

Although this book discusses subject 
matter belonging to the basic sciences and 
is essentially for the mature student, it is 
not difficult to understand and is an 
excellent reference for all students of 
nutrition. 





Wiley Books in Home Economics 





FEEDING BABIES AND THEIR 
FAMILIES + By Helen Monsch, 
and Marguerite K. Harper. Start- 
ing with a simple review of gen- 
eral nutrition, this book follows 
with the essentials of feeding in- 
dividuals of all ages. Special atten- 
tion is given to feeding the infant 
and the preschool child. The ap- 
pendix contains particularly use- 
ful information in chart and dia- 
grammatic form. 386 pages. Illus- 
trated. 6 x 9. $3.50. 


THE ARTS OF COSTUME AND 
PERSONAL APPEARANCE + 
By Grace M. Morton. An absorb- 
ing study of the meaning of style, 
design essentials for good costume, 
the fundamentals of color and the 
art of combining colors, texture 
and texture combination, clothes 
to improve irregular figures, un- 
derstanding and dressing to tem- 
perament, enhancing personal col- 
oring, hats and hairdressing, ward- 
robe building. 400 pages. 147 illus- 
trations. 7 by 934. College Edition 
—$3.50. Trade Edition—$4.50. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF NUTRI- 
TION AND DIETETICS: A 
WORKBOOK ° By Alberta Dent. 
This book applies basic principles 
to individual and family dietary 
problems. The material is arranged 
in units consisting of an introduc- 
tion, outline, suggested references, 
study questions and _ problems. 
Gives directions for showing infor- 
mation graphically, with numerous 
suggestions for exhibits on food 
and nutrition. 282 pages. Illus- 
trated. 814 by 1034. $2.00 


FOOD FOR PEOPLE* By Mar- 
garet G. Reid. A discussion of the 
social problem of more adequate 
diets and the ways of increasing 
nutritional adequacy. Considers 
food production, food consumption 
and purchasing habits, current 
problems and proposals for im- 
provement. Chapters on official 
food budgets, the food stamp plan, 
school lunch programs, food adver- 
tising. 653 pages. Illustrated. 6 by 
9. $4.00. 


THE FAMILY AND DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY * By Joseph Kirk 
Folsom. This book surveys most of the important research on the family, 
family relations, and marriage. It offers a balanced treatment, using the 
anthropological, sociological, and individual-psychological approaches. 
Deals both with social structure and “character structure.” Discusses the 
probable future of the family as an outcome of changing values and ideol- 


ogies. 755 pages. 6 by 9. 


$4.00. 


Copies Available on Approval 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 


440 Fourth Avenue 
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New York (16), N. Y. 








Saves 
KITCHEN TIME 


COOK POTATOES, tomatoes, vegetables, fruits 


with peelings—then mash or sieve thru Food 
Mill. MASHES RUTABAGAS, pumpkin, squash. 
No lumps! 


APPLES for SAUCE—Just quarter apples, no 


coring, no peeling. Needs less sugar. 25% more 
yield. 

PUREES—Corn, peas, spinach, tomatoes, all vege- 
tables for soups. 

SIEVES prunes, apricots and all fruits for pies, 
puddings and frozen desserts. 

STRAINS BABY FOODS from fresh vegetables 
and fruits quicker, cheaper. Saves more vita- 
mins and minerals. 

FOLEY FOOD MILL, regular price $1.25. Special 
price to home economists for demonstration, 1 
only, 65c postpaid. 

FOLEY CAN OPENER, holds can, opens it, pours 
contents, $1.00. Special price, 1 only, 50c post- 
paid. 


FOLEY MFG. Co., 
412 2nd St. N. E. 
Minneapolis 13, Minn, 


Ly . asctveeeen recipe 
ciroulars. 
et rere Strained 





Foods Diet circulars 
I enclose (1) 65c, Foley Food 
i 


Mill. 
or) 50c Foley Can 
er 


T enclose ( $1.15 both Food 
Mill and Can 





Zoom on 4 

‘+ Guaranteed by ” 

Good Housekeeping 
DEFECTIVE OF ry 

Seras Apveanisto Twi" 





Opener. 

(Your order sent postpaid) 
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After the holiday, problem is how to 
keep the family from giving the bird 
to the turkey they welcomed so warm- 
ly on Thursday. Here’s where you 
show homemakers how to spare their 
folks the hard choice between hunger 
and hash...Turkey Pie with ALL-BRAN 
Biscuit Topping. The nutlike flavor of 
KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN was just made 
to go with turkey! Made by Kellogg’s 
in Battle Creek, Michigan. 








ALL-BRAN BISCUITS 


% cup Kellogg’s All-Bran 3 teaspoons baking powder 


34 cup milk 
114 cups flour 


Soak All-Bran in milk. Sift flour, baking powder and 
salt together. Cut in shortening until mixture is like 
coarse cornmeal. Add soaked All-Bran; stir until 


@, 
N y 
r Ss 
board, knead lightly a few seconds; roll or pat to TH SUGAR SULT Ayp MALT FLAvoning : 
iy — |e 


dough follows fork around bowl. Turn onto floured 


14-inch thickness and cut with floured cutter. 
Yield: 12 biscuits (214 inches in diameter.) 
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1 teaspoon salt g 


1% cup shortening 
















Thousands of schools have started 
care and are using a CHASE BABY for demonstration 
and practice in 






If You 
Teach 


CHILD 
CARE 


You Need 
the 


CHASE 
BABY 


classes in child 


e Bathing e Dressing 


e Swabbing 
¢ Powdering 


e Hygienic Care 
e Making Clothes 


e Feeding e Laundering 


The life-like CHASE BABY comes in several different 
sizes. Strongly built, waterproof. Will not crack or 


peel. Reasonably priced. 


For full information write to 


Pawtucket, R. I. 





M. J. CHASE 24 Park Place 
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To Meet Today’s Demands 
750 DISHES FROM OVERSEAS 


1750 
DISHES FROM 
"OVERSEAS , 






By Ivie Priestnall-Holden 







These temptingly different recipes are 
especially selected for American pal- 
den ates and will be welcome reenforce- 
ments for ration-hampered comman- 
dos of the kitchen. $1.75 
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Give a new “‘twist’’ to your menus. 4g 
* 
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THRIFTY COOKING FOR a ts 
WARTIME : 


By Alice Winn-Smith 


Plan your strategy on the home ; 

front with the help of this practi- (00 ny 
cal guide. In simple, concrete and t 

usable form it sets down the most ps 
important rules for wartime cook- 


ing. $1.50 “pitino al 


1B py Mice 
MAN'S 
FOOD: Its Rhyme or Reason 


By Mark Graubard 
This excellent and entertaining book 
combines general nutritional knowledge 
with history, anthropology and psychol 
ye ogy. It surveys the role of food in the 
: Rote present war and the value of a nutrition 
movement, $2.50 


MACMILLAN 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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GET ALL OF (Continued from page 412) 
Statement of the ownership, management, 


WHOLE WHEAT’'S ENERGY . circulation, etc., required by the Acts of 
of produce for the High School was Congress of August 24, 1912, and March 3, 
N rN :i bee) ‘ 1933, of Practical Home Economics, pub- 
set. When this story went to press, lished monthly at East Stroudsburg, Pa., for 

ctober 1, 1 


LLM OM TELA LUG | scacted. Donstions and the sharing | | S85c' 800% Jo 


system of having homemakers leave Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
f h h the State and county aforesaid, personally 
part of what they can for the school appeared J. T. Emery, who having been 

are both used duly ‘tate cccantes to a, —. = 
HOUSE DECORATION FOLIO ° says that he is the Business Manager of the 
Practical Home Economics and that the fol- 
Probably one of the most complete, lowing is, to the best of his knowledge and 


$3 50 | as well as one of the largest, com- belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
| ni i x management (and if a daily paper, the cir- 

| munity canning kitchens is located at eeiaten), Hi, ot the arenes publication 
: a ‘ or the date shown in the above caption, 

Teach House Decoration the New | Bedford Hills in Westchester County. required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as 
H os Lod | H ° * : embodied in section 411, Posta aws an 

Way—By Playing ‘‘House’’! This community canning kitchen has a Regulations, printed ou the reverse of this 


full-time paid home economist as super- form, to wit: 
P P 1, That the names and addresses of the 











| visor and has complied with all the publisher, editor, sees ge - = 
| health and sanitation laws of the State. lishing” Company, 468 ‘Fourth “Aves New 

* or ity; itor anche . Stover, 8 
Last year 10,000 quarts of fruits and Fourth Ave., New York City; Managing 


Editor, Blanche M. Stover, 468 Fourth at ; 


Vv i i . 
ial aitiatai ie egetables were processed at this kitch wie tes Nee eee, 


always on the look- en. It operated again this year on Emery, 468 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
out for illustrative ay | 2. That the owners are: Lakeside Publish- 
i ‘ | about the same scale. ing Comey, 468 Fourth Ave., New York 


material. Here is 
something new—a set . j 4 . City; J. T. Emery, 468 Fourth Ave., New 
of “cut-outs” for a | As a part of their educational pro- York City; Paris Dexter, 4 — 

ann, 468 


complete course in in. ram fiv ounties i i Ave., New York City; Karl M. 
terior decoration. Yes, eS g n afleoma ‘ _— ae mobile Fourth Ave., New York City. 
you may octuatly on | canning outfits, equipped with cookers, 3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
out the furniture, the . 
curtains and drapes, and known as Canning Caravans. One gages, and fe — of "total 
the furniture cover- ° ° ma 
es, aren the wl of these canning caravans in Broome | | nowt of bonds, mortgages, or ether secur 
inishes and rugs, too, H 
| nee” Soe, County made forty-two public demon- 4. That ihe ten ;Paragraphs aes above, 
to your heart's desire 4 ° ’ giving the names of the owners, stockho 
ped in a room made strations of canning, tested patrons ers, and security holders, if any, contain 
saiiacsoaad pressure cookers, and in all served | | fotaers’ as they ‘appear’ upon the ke a 
: : : : some 3,600 people during a six-weeks’ the company but also, in cases where the 
Just Think! Sixteen (16) Big Pages in ‘ tah & stockholder or security holder appears upon 
Color! | tour. the books of the company as trustee or in 
| . ; any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
In general, this years program has the person or corporation for ee such 
: : trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
proved so effective that, with a few said. two paragraphs contain statements em. 
° * ° racing afhant’s fu nowledge and belie 
| ‘ Are Cl | changes mn emphasis and procedure, it as to the circumstances and conditions under 
nstructions Are Clear will be followed next year. During the | ge ee ae onmeny —— who 
. R F ey : 0 not appear upon the books of the com- 
On every page of this folio there are | winter all reports will be studied care- pany as trustens, ee eck one soarnion i 
C | inti ; i * a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
arefu descriptions and directions for us fully and any necessary changes made owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
ing the material on that page. Teaches for an even smoother running organi believe that any other person, association, or 
sound lessons on refurnishing and redeco- corporation has any interest direct or in- 


sinha tina. Salacates ts | OO with still better coordination of mintihocuwwck: 
cciiiiiaiae eteien tainleoe effort. For example, all possible differ- ]. T. EMERY, 
ences of opinion on desirable preserva- Business Manager 
Information Is Sound tion methods will be thoroughly ironed a. to te me this 
This House Decoration Folio was pre- | out. In addition, there will undoubt- [sear] M. ELEANOR OVERMAN, 
pared and widely used by the magazine, | edly be a much greater expansion of Notary Public. 
THE AMERICAN HOME, and is authori- | such obviously successful teaching Certificate filed in N. Y. Co., 163. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1945.) 





Be eae see 


And by BIG we mean each page is 
18 inches by 24 inches 


oF, 
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tative. methods as mobile units, small neigh- | __ 
ORDER DIRECT borhood groups arranged especially for | ——_— 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY | inexperienced canners and trained lead- ) “CLEVER” IS RIGHT! 


2113 Lexiagten Peete City, Mo. ers entire as consultants in their own iiss) 4 ew (Caaen bebin 
communities. \ of ration-wise recipes—many are 
Send For Our Catalogue \ favorites of leading cookery edi- 
tors. Send for free copy of 
“Clever Ways with Carnation for 


Key to Goldilocks Up-to-date ‘ f\ the Duration’”—to Carnation Com- 
pany, Dept. 707, Milwaukee, Wis. 

















(Continued from page 442) 


The Miracle Fabric Mender - Grapefruit, 10. Calcium | TRAPH A G E K $ C H 0 0 L 


Don't discard torn, worn household re" ore pineapple 11. Phosphorus OF FASH f ON For Results 


linens, clothing, etc. Renew them ff - Oranges, 12. D AUTHORITY ON. FASHION CAREERS 
with “IRONTEX" Mending Tape p tomatoes 13. Whole wheat Internationally Celebrated Graduates 
while you iron. Does a neat, strong /@ ad : Intensive Winter, Spring and Summer Courses 
job, saves time, is easy to apply, can C 14, Protective Professional methods for begimners or advanced students. 
be washed and ironed. White and . D 15. White Special courses for Teachers. Register Now. Fashion 
lors, 1%” wi Pom : Drawing, Sketching, Layout, oa. Styling, Draping, 
colors, 1%2” wide, 10¢€ pckg. 30 
25¢ pckg. 90”. At Notion Count 180 Rickets 16. A Dressmaking, Remodeling, Fashi Writing, Interior 
fe Din id deere chee sede eS HK P . Decoration, Textile Desien, Display. Regents Credits. 
TRY IT! Send!0cincointo Dept.PHE-1 /§ ; Protein 17. Iron Eve. Free Placement. Send for Cir. 23 
for “IRONTEX" Trial Package. |* : | PRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (52nd Street) N. Y. 19 
*Trade Mark E> Vitamins 18. Liver, raisins 
Covaraheed by iitiacon ea FASHION DIGEST, 803 Seventh Ave., New York 
DRITZ-TRAUM CO. inc er, beeen gi f . inerals 9. Spinac Sponsoring Young American Designers. 


15 E. 26th St + New York, N.Y. [imme ccctacininsisos Milk 20. K Sample copy on request, 10c. 























PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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OHIO STATE | 
| UNIVERSITY 


P raise the ro ak Boing in OH iets 


A skit written and presented by girls of the 
clothing classes of Yuba City High School, Cali- 
fornia, in connection with their clothes drive for 

_ refugees described on page 417 of this issue, — 


THE SPEAKING CHARACTERS: 
HeE_en—high school girl; a hoarder. 
Betty 
SHIRLEY | school girls, members of clothing class. 
AGNES 
Don—Helen’s boy friend. 


CHARACTERS OF PANTOMIME: 
Katrinka—little Dutch refugee. 
Kartrinka’s MorHer 
Two ladies at clothing distribution center. 
Six high school girls, members of clothing class. 


SETTING: 
Living room of Betty’s home—front stage. 
Drop curtains or screens half way back on stage which are 
opened at center to reveal pantomime. 
During pantomime, when screens are opened, the stage 
lights are out and a spot light on the pantomime. 


Front CurtTAIn Opens; Licuts ON 


Betty, Shirley and Agnes are in the living room chatting. 
Agnes comes dashing in, arms loaded with packages, 
followed by Don with more packages. 

HeLten—Agnes, Agnes, where are you? Oh, here you are. 
My dear, I’m exhausted. I’ve just come back from a 
big shopping spree (drops packages). Just look at all 
my loot. We only have two pounds of butter at home 
so I bought four more pounds. You know how scarce 
it is and keeps costing more points. 

Betry—Where did you get it all? We went to every 
store in Yuba City and Marysville to find some. We 
even went to the Capital Dollar Store at 208 D. Street 
where you can get any and everything at the best prices.* 

SuHirLEY—This is KMYC—The biggest little station in 
the West. 

Heten—As I passed the Snippy Snappy Dress Shoppe, 
I saw the most adorable afternoon dress with real 
French lace on the cuffs and collar. 

Betry—Are you sure it was real French lace? That's 

imported, you know. (Continued on next page) 


*A mimic of an advertisement which comes over the local radio 
station. 





quests are filled. 





ios | Y, Your Coupon Supplement 


IN A NEW FORM FOR GREATER CONVENIENCE 


1, Tear off the lower part of this section, fill in coupons for the teaching helps 


you wish and mail them in one envelope to us. We shall see that your re- 


2. Use the skit on the upper part for your next assembly program. 








Practical Home Economics 


November 1943 Vol. XX! No. 10 Sec. 2 


468 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 































HELEN—Of course I’m sure it was the real thing. It 
was marked on the tag. It was only $22.50. Oh, and 
you should see all the darling pairs of shoes I bought 
just before shoe rationing. Someone tipped me off 
about it. 

Suir_ey—Who told you? 

HeLten—What does that matter? It’s too late for you 
to profit by it. 

Acngs—Helen, I’m ashamed of you. How could you? 
After we go to school day after day—well, maybe you 
do come only twice a week—and hear about how people 
shouldn’t hoard essential products and spend money on 
things that they could be buying war stamps and bonds 
with to help their country! 

Don—Your little sérmon is a bit too late, Agnes. I 
bought 100 gallons of gasoline the night before gas 
rationing. 

SHirRLEY—Yes, but while you and Helen are out gadding 
about with the gasoline, other boys are in the service. 
That isn’t fair, is it? 

Heten—Well, maybe not, but what’s that got to do with 
it? Don isn’t old enough to join yet. 

Betty—But why can’t you drive around and pick up the 
clothes that people donate? By the way, Agnes, why 
don’t you tell us about the movie you saw in clothing 
class the other day? 


MALTEX COMPANY | FREE—4 “extender recipe” leaflets 
Home Economics Dept., Burlington, : These timely helpful leaflets are just 
Vt. : off the press. Subjects: Canned 
Send ..... Wall Charts and Booklets | Fruits; Canned Vegetables; Evapo- 


: . dy ' rated Milk; Packed Lunches. 
of outline drawings for class study | Home. Eéonoinice ; Dest PHS. 


of the food constituents. (Order one | 
for each class). Offer limited to | LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY, Chi- 


schools north of Washington, D. C. | C88 9, Til. Please send copies of 
and East of Chicago. See page 404. : your recipe leaflets. See page 445. 
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CHARLES B. KNOX GELATINE | FRIGIDAIRE DIVISION 


General Motors Corporation 
CO., INC., Box 2, Johnstown, N. Y. 330B Taylor Street, Dayton, Ohio 

















Please send me ...... copies of your 
Please send me, free, Mrs. Knox’s ,; WARTIME SUGGESTIONS book- 
Wartime Kitchen Kit of recipe let. BE 

Please send me ...... reprints of 


booklets on how to solve food pro- 


“Head Start lid 
blems and make good ration-saving Aaa one Start ah peur unas. 


Dinner” advertisement. See page 


dishes. See page 437. 401. 
OORT Wt i uy eed es a. wee ciple qcocaes 
! School or Business firm ........... 
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NATIONAL ELECTRICAL MFRS. ASSN. 
Electric Range Section, 155 East 44th Street, New York City 17, New York 
New Home Economics Educational Material. 

Free, one complete educational teaching unit on Electric Cooking including: 
three 2-page lesson outlines printed on both sides of sheet, one each on the 
subjects of Home Canning, Surface Cooking and Oven Cooking; also two 2- 
page sketch sheets printed back to back; and an additional copy of the 16-page 
home economics teaching Manual of Electric Cookery. See pages 407-408. 
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Acnes—The picture was about a little Dutch girl to 
lived a happy and contented life with her family in their era 
small cottage. _ Sta 
(While Agnes tells the story the pantomime takes @ syt 
place in the center of the stage behind the group.) @ (B 

Then one day disaster struck. It was in the morning ™ ‘2? 
when her mother was busying herself around the house =” 
and her father was making wooden shoes. gy se 
(Back stage curtain opens, showing Katrinka look- q 
ing around. Mother enters and embraces Katrinka.) 4 Z bei 

They heard a horrifying sound and ran outside to” sai 
behold a sky filled with a formation of death and de- sch 
struction; they just got outside in time to see a bomb anc 
hurtling through the air to land with a deafening cras b the 
on their house. Katrinka was very frightened. She car 
looked everywhere for her parents. Then she remem- @ Wh 


bered that they had fled in different directions. When 
they found each other her mother said, “Katrinka, you” 
must go to America. They will take good care of you’ 


there and when this terrible war is over you may come §  ‘"€* 
back home to us: again.” q OB 
(Back stage curtain closes.) thi 

One day soon after, a man whom they had never § . 
seen before came and told them that they were about @  kir 
to start on their long journey. He drove the children § thi 
to the docks, where a big ship was waiting to take them 


+ 
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' CELANESE CORPORA 
| AMERICA i 
' 180 Madison Ave., New Yo 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORA- 
TION 





Educational Division 
350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 










Please send: [] ABC’s of Rayon, ' Please send me ....:. 

0 Rayon Quiz, ' “Conservation Care for ; 

Gs OE RU ORIN 5 ois siteeas 0.4 cv emis oe ' Wartime.” See page 433 @e..... 
See page 443  % 
Name ' Name eres aT me e* 
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Home Economics Departm 
PET MILK COMPANY 
1447-k Arcade Bldg., St. 


112 2nd St. N. E. 
Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


0) Send. ...... recipe circulars. Please send me, free of cha g 
C) Send ...... Strained Foods Diet copies of “Comparative RB 
circulars. See page 434. 


I enclose [] 65c, Foley Food Mill. 
or (J 50c Foley Can Opener. 
I enclose [) $1.15 both Food Mill and 
Can Opener. See page 446. 


(Your order sent postpaid) 


I teach (subjects) ......... “ 
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(Fill in completely. Offer 
residents of Continental U. ! 






SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO., Educational Dept. 
149 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

There is no Singer Sewing Center in my town, so—Enclosed find $.+ 
for which send me the following: (See page 403) F 
SINGER Illustrated Dressmaking Guide (1 copy @ 25c each) (12 
copies @ 15c each) ...... copies. SINGER Home Decoration Gu 
@ 25c each) (12 or more copies @ 15c each) ...... copies. ane 
Over Guide (copy @ 15c each) (12 or more copies @ 10c each) . 
























































- to where they needn’t be afraid of bombs, After sev- 


| their @ eral days on the ocean, the big ship came in sight of the get those, too, and make them over for these needy | 
@ Statue of Liberty. All the children cheered this great little children. Salvage everything you can possibly get. 

s symbol of freedom. So little Katrinka brings you the plea—to help us, | 

) (Back stage curtain opens, a girl standing behind and we know you will. 

yrning @ «table with piles of clothing on it. Katrinka enters Sing to them, Katrinka, and inspire them to this 

hou _ with another girl. Girl behind counter gives her worthy cause.* 


Be some clothing.) | 





















* 4 Katrinka was taken into a room where clothing was PRAISE THE LORD 

) _ being given out to the children. The lady working there ‘ ; . 

: said that all the clothing had been donated. Clubs, Praise the Lord and turn ™ old pegenrungs 
schools and many organizations had made the garments Praise the Lord and turn - old ‘creations | 
and sent them in. She said-it is because of the help of Praise the Lord and turn in old creations | 
these people that Katrinka and many others like her and we'll all stay free. 4 ? 
can be kept warmly clothed. She offered a plea for all Praise the Lord and swing into ~vaeetaneeae 
who could to help this worthy cause. Take it to your local salvage station. a 

(Back stage curtain closes.) | Praise the Lord, support your schools ambition 
That’s what started us with the idea of salvaging old —for it's a great decision. 


clothes and remodeling them for refugees or other Yes, the clothing teacher said it, you've got to 
needy children, give her credit for a sun-of-a-gun of a sewer 


(Back stage curtain opens, girls are rummaging is she. : 

through an old trunk, rag bags, etc.) Shoutin’ praise the Lord we're on a salvage 
You know that there is a shortage of material of all page aes is 

kinds and that people are being urged to salvage every- Bring in old clothes for re-condition. ; 

thing they possibly can. It was an inspiration—we Praise the Lord and turn in old creations 

would look high and low for every possible garment and we'll all stay free. 


* Katrinka sings the songs which the girls composed to the tune of 
“Praise the Lord and Pass the Ammunition.” 
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COMPANY ' WM. E. WRIGHT & SONS CO. 
k, Michigan ' West Warren, Massachusetts 


d me a set of Wartime Please send me a free copy of your 







.:. game folders. See page 447. : illustrated book, “HOW TO TRIM 
of RINE tie ie Ae : IT” by Anne Wright. See page 438. 
c % If you Need This Material 
by IN Ba cae dys sacred. beeecedss eo ae er oo ee 
i eee Sree eet se t Address .........escsccensseeesees | 
— Bee cere WOR se dssinind ts SOROMR cobs dads In A Hurry 
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EY & SONS, INC. 
ith Avenue, New York City 


FREE: Showing For Your School! 
“Beauty For Keeps” 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, INC. 
Dept. PH-113, Racine, Wisconsin 









Paste Each Coupon 









“Bend me the following books 
cha ys’ approval. I agree to ! 
ve ® the cost plus a few cents | 






on a Penny Postal Card 


Please send me information on how : 
I can secure a print of “Beauty For : 
Keeps,” your 29-minute, 16 millimeter | 
sound motion picture, dramatizing | 
the history and uses of wax in pro- | 
tective housekeeping. See page 444. 


or return them postpaid 
icondition: [] “Food Prepa- 
++: iiRecipes” $2.50; (] “Food For 
shool | 4.00; [) “The Arts of Cos- 
 ? Personal Appearance” 


















And Mail Direct to the 







std eas ce Vick puns ant ee. Company Offering The Material 
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eeseeees  SEMtO sv eeeeeees | ccs) ahora MO dibsdens ts xk«*«kte*« tk 


IACMILLAN COMPANY 
venue, New York 11, N. Y. 
tnd me the following books at the usual school discount: 
ISHES FROM OVERSEAS by Ivie Priestnall-Holden. $1.75. 
FTY COOKING FOR WARTIME by Alice Winn-Smith. $1.50. 
soon: Its Rhyme or Reason by Mark Graubard. $2.50. 
‘447, 









The individual post card method is slightly faster 










than mailing all requests to us. 
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Food Selection Chart for 


Vegetables and Fruits 
Prepared by HAZEL T. CRAIG 


Assisted by Ruth Remsbury, Assistant Professor of 
Foods, Gallaudet College, and Ruth Lee Thompson, 
graduate student, University of Maryland. 


Originally appearing in the February issue of Prac- 
tical Home Economics, these charts, covering all the 
commonly used vegetables and fruits, have been 
reproduced for classroom and student use. They 
show food values, selection, quantity to buy, best 
season, cooking time and how to prepare to retain 


food value. 
This chart is especially valuable for bulletin 


board use. 
Eight pages with editorial explanation. 
Single copies 15c. 10 or more, 10c each. 
25 or more 7c each. Cash with order. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 








Creative Careers 
In Home Economics 


By HAZEL T. CRAIG 


New Horizons in Home Economics 
has been added to the other five parts 


Opportunities in Clothing and Textilee—two parts. 


An Ideal Brochure at This Time 
When your seniors are planning their future activities. 
For the convenience of rilee ee students er 

are reprinting in pam is popular 
scsltin 0b tedlalon we"é. pin al sah thom 
available to every high school and college student 
who wants a home economics career. 

The information contained in this reprint has 
been culled very carefully from wide reading, varied 
home economics experience and a comprehensive 
questionnaire sent to ers in the various occu- 
pational fields. It contains a list of the best and 
most recent book and magazine references. 


Price 25 cents a copy 
Ten copies or more 20 cents each 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Avenue New York, 16, N. Y. 











The Material offered by our Advertisers has been prepared 


at great expense and care. 


Some of the best Scientists 


have worked on the preparation of the material offered. 


Some of the best Home Economists, after analyzing teach- 


ing needs, have been responsible for its presentation in 


usable form. There are few if any fields where readers 


receive as much cooperation from commercial companies 


as in the field of Home Economics. 
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BASIC 


... the watchword of wartime America 


They are taught the use of BASIC weapons 
— produced by BASIC industries work- 
ing with BASIC materials. 


Uncle Sam is fighting for BASIC principles 
— and recommending that we eat BASIC 
foods. 


You hear the word BASIC everywhere. 


That’s why we keep repeating ‘Bread is 
BASIC.” 


This says that bread is one of the best 
sources of food-energy. 


... the byword for America’s bread 


O” fighting forces start with BASIC 
training. 





— that it contains important amounts of 


thiamin, riboflavin, niacin and iron. 







— that it is inexpensive and helps make 
other foods go further. 


— that nutritionists recommend it and the 
government includes it in one of the basic 
seven food groups which should be eaten 
every day. 


Good nutrition is vital to wartime Amer- 
ica. So we believe you will agree that it 
is wise to encourage the use of more bread. 
It can supply the needed food-energy. It 
can help keep meals interesting. 


Bread zs4ast 


in meals and with meals 





FLEISCHMANN —1868-1943—75 YEARS OF GOOD YEAST FOR GOOD BREAD 





















